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le ES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
S NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8 punctually, 
OLD HEIDELBERG. 
An English version in Five Acts, by RuDoLr BLEIcHMANN, of Wilhelm Meyer-Forster's. 
Comedy, * Alt-Hei lelberg.” 


Kart HernricH, HEREDITARY PRINCE a GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
SaCHSEN-KARLSBURG 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office ro to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 


JAM 
TO- 


OMED \G THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
A Romuntic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WtDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 
hinteigs HIPPODROME. 
Oaveduleh S1REET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. Bes 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7 45 p.m 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF ‘UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 
@QvERYOVE RA A: Last Two WEEKs. 
BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST 
AND 
CONGRESS OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 
Cot. CODY’S FareweELt. 
HIS LAST PROFESSIONAL VISIT TO LONDON WILL 
POSITIVELY TERMINATE APRIL 4. 
OPENING IN MANCHESTER EASTER MONDAY. 


‘Twice Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. Doors open at 1 and 7 p.m. 


Prices of Admission 15s., 2S., 3S. 5S. and 7s. 6d, Poxes(5seats) £3 3s. 


Children under ro years half price to all except 1s. and 2s, seats. 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Reserved and Box Tickets. 


at the Libraries. 


CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world's grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC . 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY for the 
BEST BOOKS: 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered from any 
date for 3, 6, or 12 months. Special Terms. 
to Clubs. Prospectus free. 


the Brst AND most PopuLtaR Books 
added to the Library can be supplied on 
SaLE SECOND-HAND within A FEW MONTHS 
OF PUBLICATION at GREATLY REDUCED. 
PRICES, 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, 


ON LOAN. 


All 


ON SALE. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


VMOU DEES LB eR ARs etd, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 48, Queen Victoria Street, E C., and 241, Brompton Road, S.W. 
Also at Barton Arcade, St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 


TEE: W OO) BURY ~ GAS EE BURY. 
87, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


SKETCHES OF VENICE 


BY 
Miss NORA BUTSON. 


On View FRoM Marcu 23rd To 28th INCLUSIVE. 


Exc TB 1 tT LON 


ADMISSION FREE. 


PAINTINGS AND SKETCHES 


BY 
STUDENTS (Past anp PRESENT) 


OF THE 


GROSVENOR “LIFE SCHOOL. 


NOW OPEN. ADMISSION FREE. 


WOODBURY REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS BY 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


FROM THE 
NATIONAL GALLERIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE CONTINENT. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Post Free, ts. 


THE, WOODBURY “GAT EE Rey, 
87, NEW BOND ST., W. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


The End of the Motor Competition.—On page 470 will be 
found the full list of prizewinners in our Motor Car Com- 
petition together with some remarks on questions addressed 
to the Puzzle Editor by the competitors. It will be seen 
that in addition to the seven prizes originally offered seven 
additional prizes have been awarded. 


with Motors. — After-dinner 
the latest craze in Vienna 
This new form of auto- 
not a sport but a popular 
gambling. It is played on 
dinner table with half-a- 
motor cars which are worked 
and perfectly made. Each 
has a different colour and 
at a given signal they all 
race up and down the table, 
and once more down to the 
post. The stake money may 
from a franc to £100, and 
the winning motor car takes 
of the stakes. The players, 
round the table, control their 
with tiny switches, a task 
easy as the course is dotted 
trees and animals and a fixed 
attached to knocking over 
The penalty varies with each 
a dog ora hen may be run 


Gambling 
motoring is 
and _-— Paris. 
mobilism is 
medium for 
an ordinary 
dozen _ toy 
by electricity 
motor car 
number, and 
start for a 
back again, 
winning 
be anything 
the owner of 
the sum total 
who. sit 
motor cars 
none too 
with wooden 
penalty is 
any of these. 
obstacle; , i 


THE “BABY” COXSWAIN OF THE OXFORD EIGHT 
Mr. F. T. H. Eyre, who weighs only 6 st. 5 Ib. 


over with impunity, but the fine for upsetting one of the 
little wooden men is generally a fourth of the original 
stakes. All the money paid in penalties is then pooled 
and given either to the winner or to the owner of the second 
car as may be decided. 


A Baby Coxswain.— Londoners who have been watching 
the Oxford and Cambridge crews since they arrived at 
Putney have been more interested in the dark blue 
coxswain than in the form of the eights. ‘‘ Did you 
ever see such a baby in a boat?” one hears on all 
sides when the Oxford coxswain is seen taking his 
place in the stern. No disrespect is meant by this 
observation but rather admiration. Mr. F. T. H. 
Eyre, who turns the scale at 6 st. 5 lb., is certainly 
phenomenally youthful-looking even for an under- 
graduate. He is the smallest coxswain that the 
present generation has seen, but he cannot claim the 
position of record light weight in the annals of the 
‘varsity race. In the dark blue crew of 1875 there 
was a man who was a shade lighter than Mr. 
Eyre, but it is doubtful if he could have looked. 
younger, 


Rats and Missionaries.—In Uganda rats are some of 
the worst opponents to their work which missionaries 
have to contend against. The Bibles sent out by the 
Church Missionary Society to the natives are promptly 
eaten by the Uganda rats, who overrun the country 
in enormous swarms and devour any book they 
come across. Bibles going to Uganda are now bound 
in tin, which preserves the Holy Writ from being 
destroyed by vermin, 


Gossip Of the Fog. 
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England and the Wooden Spoon.—The hundreds of Scots- 
men who gathered at Richmond on Saturday to see the pick 
of England’s football players wiped out were not altogether 
disappointed, although Scotland’s victory was not so over- 
whelming as was anticipated. England has been beeten 
during the past season by Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and takes the wooden spoon in the Rugby football tripos. 
On the same evening another great sporting event was 
decided at the National Sporting Club in Covent Garden, 
when Charles Dawson, the Yorkshireman, beat Stevenson 
in a match for the professional billiard championship after 
one of the most exciting games ever witnessed, first one 
player and then the other holding the upper hand until the 
last night. The presence of his wife, who quite broke 
down at the end, seemed to unnerve Stevenson, who had 
played a magnificent uphill game. 


The King and his Doctors.—A good deal of comment was 
made on the recent visit of Sir Francis Laking and Sir 
Frederick Treves to the King at Buckingham Palace. 
There is very good reason for believing that the visit 
was of a merely formal nature and that the two eminent 
medical men had nothing more to do than pass a few 
pleasant minutes with his Majesty. They are widely 
different these practitioners—Sir Francis, the essence 
of courtliness, and the famous surgeon who saved the 
Sovereign’s life, who retains the bluffness and heartiness 
which are characteristic of him. Sir Francis Laking’s 
house in Pall Mall contains many treasures, chief amongst 
them a host of autographed royal photos. He is remark- 
able, amongst other things, for his faultless mode of dress. 
In appearance he is more the lawyer than the doctor. 


A Judge of Harmony.— When the Legal Musical Society 
persuaded Lord Alverstone to preside at their concert the 
other night—it was a ladies’ night, by the way—they indulged 
his hobby while they provided themselves with a distin- 
guished chairman. The Lord Chief Justice knows as much 
about music as he does about law, and could tackle a vocal 
solo as easily as a knotty case. As a boy music was his 
métiey, and since then he has been a recognised member of 
the choir at a Kensington church, St. Mary Abbott’s. Even 
now he has a fine voice and could take the place of a 
missing artist with possible benefit to the programme. His 
other hobby is church-going, hence he had nothing to forgive 
when his fellow benchers a few years ago made him dean of 
the chapel at Lincoln’s Inn. In the country you may know 
him by his umbrella if the weather is threatening. He 
generally carries one of large size. 


Shaw 


GENERAL BULLER LOOKING ON AT A FOOTBALL MATCH AT BATLEY 


Seated by General Buller are Lady Audrey Buller and the Mayor of Batley 
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“ Shamrock III.” — If there is any- 
thing in omens Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
latest challenger for the America Cup 
should have the most brilliant pro- 
spects of victory. Sailing men regard 
it as the happiest of omens that she was launched on the 
third day of the third week of the third month of the third 
year of the century. Inthe construction of Shamrock III. 
nickel steel has been used for the hull plating instead of the 
bronze plates employed in her predecessor. Mast, gaff and 


boom are all steel, but the bowsprit is made of timber. 
She will be steered by a wheel instead of a tiller, and 
in this respect differs from both her predecessors. After the 
launching ceremonies, which took place in Denny’s yard 
at Dumbarton, Shamrock III. was towed to Greenock, 
where she will be fitted up. Her early trial spins with 
Shamrock I, will take place on the Clyde. 


Royalty at the Wild West.—Little Princess Mary was 
so pleised with what she saw at Olympia ten days ago that 
she paid the Wild West Show another visit last Thursday. 
The little Princess brought with her the Queen and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and on the strength of her 
previous experience pointed out to her grandmother all the 
principal delights of Colonel Cody's famous show. After 
the performance the royal party, headed by Princess Mary, 
who held one of her mother’s hands on one side and one of 
Major Burke’s on the other, visited the Indian encampment 
and made friends with the small Indian children, little 
Moses Red Star and his smaller sister, Starlette. 


** SHAMROCK III.” 


THE MOTOR BICYCLE RACE 
BETWEEN BARDEN AND FOURNIER FOR 
£1,000 AT CANNING TOWN 


The race was won by Fournier 


Campbell & Gray 
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-, An Arab Superstition.—Those 
who have seen the Wild West Show 
at Olympia may possibly have won- 
dered why the dancing dervish forms. 
part of the show. As a matter of 
fact the dervish is only associated with the performance 
of the Arab acrobats, who refuse to perform without him. 
It is a wide-spread superstition among the Arabs that the 
dervish is a mascot, and that as long as he is gyrating no: 
accident can happen to them. 


The Playmates of the Prince.—Mr. Eric 
Gordon, one of the figures in the kidnapped 
child affair, figures in the life of Prince 
Christian Victor which the president of 
Magdalen has just written for Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Gordon’s father, Colonel Grant Gordon, 
was for many years equerry and controller to 
Prince and Princess Christian, and on their 
son’s death he wrote a charming letter in 
which he pointed out that he had known 
Prince Christian Victor from his birth, and 
had taken the same interest in his welfare as 
he had done in that of his own children. As 
a matter of fact Mr. Eric Gordon and his 
elder brother, Laurence, of the Royal Artillery 
(now D.S.O.) were the chief playmates of 
the Prince as a lad at Frogmore. The boys 
were taught cricket chiefly by a footman, 
Raworth. Among the cther friends of the 
Prince at this time were Arthur Wellesley, 
son of the Dean of Westminster, and Mr. 
Edward Murdoch. Gradually as the boys 
grew older ‘they organised their games, 
especially their cricket, more and more, bring- 
ing in a number of boys who were employed 
or were children of those employed about 
the Great Park.” 


Expensive Lawsuits. — This has been a year of expensive 
lawsuits. In addition to the Hartopp case, which cost at 
least £10,000, the planchette case which has just closed cost 
about £7,000, while in the case of Cowen and Labouchere 
the law expenses mounted up to £18,000. The most costly 
lawsuits of the last fifteen years have been the Parnell 
Commission, £40,000; the trial of Dr. Jameson and the 
raiders, £14,000; which sum was also spent in connection 
with the extradition proceedings and trial of Jabez Balfour. 


The Real Lady Help.—The lady’s maid has grown greatly 
in importance during the last few years. That useful 
personage has now added scientific dressmaking to her other 
accomplishments and threatens to become a serious rival to, 
the great firms of men milliners. At present she limits her- 
self to copying the designs of others and stops short at 
Court dresses, but as time goes on this dressmaker on the 
hearth will originate her own designs and thus deal another 
blow to the big firms of Court dressmakers. At present 
the only thing beyond her scope is the tailor-made costume. 


THE LAUNCH OF SIR THOMAS 


LIPTON’S| !NEW YACHT, 


“SHAMROCK ill.,"" ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


At Dennys’ yard, Dumbarton 
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“OLD HEIDELBERG” AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


CHAS: @-BUCHEL + - 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 
MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER AS THE PRINCE AND MISS EVA MOORE AS THE WAITRESS 


This picture shows the arrival of Karl Heinrich, Prince of Sachsen-Karlsburg, at Heidelberg, where he lost all his cares in the splendid youthfulness of the place. He 
had never seen a real live girl before, so he fell in love with Kiithie, the little Viennese girl who brought the students beer 
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“Spooks” in Central Africa.—The 
name of Mr. Henry Cavendish is so 
closely connected in the public mind 
just now with Spiritualism, second 
sight, and things unreal that one is 
apt to overlook the very-real good work he has done as 
an explorer in Africa. His was the first purely English 
expedition to cross from the Gulf of Aden to Zanzibar ; he 
it was who explored the wilds of Patagonia in search of a 
particular animal which the authorities of the Natural 
History Museum of South Kensington were 
anxious to obtain to complete one particular 
branch of the collection. Mr. Cavendish, 
though still quite a young man, has spent 
many years in big-game hunting and has 
met with many an exciting adventure. On 
one occasion a fierce bull elephant in retalia- 
tion for the discomfort of having been 
wounded rushed at Mr. Cavendish and nearly 
succeeded in crushing him. During one of 
his journeys he is said to have discovered 
a new lake, two active volcanoes, and 
several peculiar species of antelope in the 
vicinity of Lake Rudolph. One cannot help 
wondering whether these discoveries were 
made with the help of a planchette. 


A Sporting Horse.—While hunting in 
Shropshire the other day Mr. George Batho, 
whose name is so well known in connec- 
tion with the turf, had the pleasure of seeing one of 
his horses, upon whose back he has followed the hounds 
many a time, do a little hunting on its own account and 
finish in the first flight. As the hounds came along in full 
cry from Cotton Wood they passed an old hunter of 
Mr. Batho’s who was grazing contentedly in a field. 
Aroused by the familiar — sights 
and sounds the game old animal 
pricked up its ears and started after the 
hounds. After taking every fence in 
gallant style he came in at the death 
with the best of them, 
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AN INDIAN SQUAW AND HER PAPOOSE 
At the Wild West Show at Olympia 
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A Valuable Soda Water Bottle. 
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Sold Himself to the Devil—In many 
parts of the country superstition is 
still rife in spite of education. In 
one of these dark spots there lives 
a very old man who is reported to 
be practically immortal owing to a piece of ‘“cuteness”’ 
on his part. Originally, the story runs, he sold himself 
to the devil on the terms that he should have a very 
good time for twenty-five years. At the end of the term 
the devil came at night and found him sitting up in 


Park 


A RELIC OF THE ‘‘*ROYAL GEORGE” 


A bottle of soda water which was fished up from the bottom of the sea and was sold at auction 
the other day for £26. The ‘‘Royal George” went down with all hands 121 years ago, and the 


bottle has been in a private collection since 1839 


bed looking very solemn by the light of a small piece of 
candle. He haggled—first that the time was not up; then 
that he wanted to say a prayer; then that he could not say 
it while the devil was in the room. It was finally arranged 
that the devil should wait outside the door while the man 
said the prayer (which the visitor remarked en parenthése 
would not do him much good) and should allow him the 
time which would elapse until the bit of candle was burnt 
right down to the end. When the devil left the room the 
man blew out the candle and hid the piece, and so the: 
devil couldn’t touch 
him. ‘Therefore he lives 
on. ‘‘And they dew say 
as his wife, poor soul, 
would like to find that 
bit o’ cannle.” 


The New Light 


[It is well known that a decaying 
lobster in a dark cellar emits a phos- 
phorescent light. An Austrian scientist 
has constructed on this principle a 
lamp consisting of luminous bacilli in: 
New Club in Piccadilly.  gelatine.—Daily Paper.) 
—The novelty lies not in 
the club but in its coming 
into Piccadilly. It is, in 
fact, the Grosvenor Club 
which has been in exist- 
ence now for sometbing 
like twenty years in the 
house which was formerly 
the Grosvenor Gallery. 
and Restaurant. Circum- 
stances which have not 
been fully explained 
obliged the club to leave 
its old home, and now it 
is housed in the building 
which used to be known 
as the Avondale Hotel 
but will for the future be 
styled the Grosvenor 
Club. Considerable 
alterations are to be made 
in the interior in order to 
adapt it to the needs of 
the club, and for the present, therefore, matters are rather’ 
incomplete and the British workman is over all. 


‘Twinkle, twinkle little germ 
Who, as scientists affirm, 
May at dead of night be seen 
In your bed of gelatine. 


When, they tell me, food decays 
It emits quite dazzling rays, 
And a lobster in your room, 
If it’s ripe, dispels the gloom, 


Legs of mutton somewhat high 
Shine like diamonds in the sky; 
Further than a lamp it seems 
Gorgonzola sheds its beams. 


Gas has had its little day, 
Microbe light has come to stay; 
Soon shall we see ev’ry street 
Lit by tins of potted meat. 


Germ lamps may the nose distress, 
But this virtue they possess : 

If aught dims their vital spark 

We can find ’em in the dark! 


Many Happy Returns to—J/arch 25: The Shah of Persia, 
1850, Lord Northbourne, 1846; Sir William Wedderburn, 1838. 
March 26: Duke of Cambridge, 1819; Duke of St Albans, 1870; 
Bishop of Ripon, 1841. March 27: Mrs. Campbell Praed,; Lord 
Auckland, 1859; Mr. Orchardson, R.A. 1835. March 28; Lady 
Ada Roberts; Lord Edward Spencer-Churchill, 1853. March 
29: Lord Heneage, 1840; Lord Mar, 1836. March 30; Don 
Carlos, 1848; Lord Dalkeith, 1864; Lord Tankerville, 1852 ; 
Sir James Colquhoun, 1844, March 31: Prince Henry of York,. 
1900; Lord Playfair, 1849. 
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GETTING READY FOR THE FLAT-RACING SEASON. 


1, Early morning on the heath, Newmarket. 2, A canter. 3, A strong gallop. 4, Getting accustomed to the saddle and bridle. 5. Coming down 
Warren Hill. 6. The sand bath. 7. Passing through the High Street, Newmarket 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


give on this page the winners 

of THE TATLER Monogram 
Prize Competition. I do so because 
it offers me an opportunity of 
expressing regret that my attempt 
to awaken an interest in literature 
has been an entire failure. The 
competition was answered with no 
lack of zest so far as deciphering 
the monograms was concerned, 
and the prizes for this have been 
duly awarded, but no competitor 
came in the least near toa solution 
of the literary aspect of the com- 
petition ; that is to say, it has not 
been possible to assign the two 
prizes for the authorship of the 
Several com- 
petitors were able to recognise a 


eight quotations. 


quotation from Carlyle’s Past and 
Present, but not even so familiar 
a line as that in Waverley found 
more than one answer. This 
brings me to the sorrowful con- 
clusion that literary competitions 
are of no use to. THE TATLER 
although every other form of 
competition has proved acceptable 
to some thousands of enthusiasts 
among my readers. 


he Bookbuyer of New York, 
published by the Scribners 

in some sort of competition with 
the Crz¢ic, published by the Put- 
nams, and the Bookman, pub 
lished by Dodd, Mead and Co., 
has now changed its title to the 
Lamp. The Lamp contains an 
interesting series of articles. 
Among them I note one by Mr. 
J. M. Bulloch on “ Tendencies of 
the American Novel: from an 
English Point of View.” Mr. 
Bulloch has taken as his text a 
recent statement of Mr. Richard 
Whiteing that “the dominant fact 
of American literature to-day is 
its gradual but sure emancipation 
from purely English influences.” 
He has drawn from a number of 
well-known authors—Mr. Barrie, 
Mr, Anthony Hope, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and Mr. Pinero included 
—a statement of their views on 
this subject. Perhaps the most 
interesting letter in its touch of 
hopelessness is that of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, who writes as follows in 


reply to Mr. Bul’och :— 


I am sorry to say that I do not know 
enough about American fiction to express 
any views on its tendencies so that I cannot 
contribute to the sum of opinions desired. 
In truth, since the dead-set on English 


fiction by the press soine years ago, which paralysed it to its present condition, I have 
taken little interest in new novels at home or in America. 


cannot imagine anything much more interesting than one of 
Sotheby’s sales of autographs. 
sold a number of letters by wickens, by Thackeray, by Sir Walter 
Scott, by Lord Beaconsfield, and by Charles Lamb that were full 


A day or two ago there were 


PRIZEWINNERS 


First Prize— 


ALFRED A. GIBSON, 
9, Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 


Second Prize— 
W. TELL, 
Beech Bank, Ulverston 


Third Prize— 
THOMAS HUNT, 
19, York Street, Heywood, Manchester 


Fourth Prize— 
Miss JESSIE F. DULLEY, 
Lindens, Wellingborough 


I. But to assuage my sorrow-swollen heart 


“THE HISTORY OF THOMAS ELLWOOD” 
Written by Himself 


II. An hypothesis to salve many doubts whereof common 
philosophy affordeth no solution 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S ‘“RELIGIO MEDICI” 


Part I|., section xxxiii. 


XI. The grocer notoriously sells Jamaica coffee for Mocha, the 
tobacconist his own snuff for Latakia and Macubau 


LEIGH HUNT’S ‘‘MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS” 
‘*& Few Remarks on the Rare Vice of Lying” 


IV. Our fashionable coat is an amphibium between barnsack 
and drayman’s doublet 


CARLYLE’S ‘PAST AND PRESENT” 
Book Ill., chapter xiii. 


V. Edward sought Little Veolan, the habitation of Mr. Duncan 
Macwheeble 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S ‘‘ WAVERLEY” 


Vol. Ill., chapter xvii. 


VI. The voice of the goose is trumpet like and clanking 


GILBERT WHITE’S ‘‘NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE” 


Letter Ixxxv. 


VII. A singular person is this Oliban said I to Galiano 


GEORGE BORROW’S “BIBLE IN SPAIN” 
Chapter xiii. 


VIII. Ay, Oxford is the arsenal of examples! 


LANDOR'’S “IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS” 


William Penn and Lord Peterborough 


of matter. What gorgeous days 
those were for letter writing—a 
contrast to the present. I have 
only one friend in the world, or 
two at the most, who writes me 
long letters, and to them I fear [ 
often reply with a brief type-written 
document. I do answer every 
letter that comes to me, however, 
and I do sign with my own 
hand. This is not the case 
with some people I know, who 
will not only communicate with 
their dearest friend through a 
secretary but will even provide the 
signature by deputy. There are 
some of my  acquaintances—I 
would like to say my /rends— 
whose handwriting I have not 
It was quite 
different in the old days. Here we 
have Dickens writing letters of 


seen for years. 


many pages, and there is a letter 
from Lord Beaconsfield of twelve 
pages. I take an extract from 
one of Mr, Disraeli’s letters :— 


I dined at Sir Robert Peel's on Saturday 
and came late, having mistaken the hour. 
I found some twenty-five gentlemen grub- 
bing in solemn silence. I threw a chat 
over the table and set them going, and in 
time they became even noisy. Peel, I 
think, was quite pleased that I broke the 
awful stillness as he talked to me a good 
deal though we were far removed. 


hen there is a letter from 


Southey to Mr. Cottle :— 


God be praised, my means have hitherto 
always increased with my wants. The 
Quarterly Review is a great help to me; 
they pay ten guineas per sheet, and for the 
life of Nelson, on which I am now at work, 
twenty. Last year I got from it about 100 
guineas and this year shall receive con- 
siderably more. But the most advan- 
tageous engagement that has ever occurred 
to me is with the Edinburgh Register, for 
which I have undertaken the historical part 
at the price of £400. 


Lastly, there is a letter from 
Mrs. Shelley concerning 
Southey that has a_ pathetic 


interest :— 


I see by the papers that poor Southey is 
no more. Dying as he did—his mind first 
—the loss will be felt and lamented. May 
Iask you to interest yourself, as soon as 
decorum permits, in obtaining those letters 
of my husband that I once mentioned to 
you? Shel’ey addressed them to Southey 
from Italy in 1821. I would not have them 
published for the world, and Mrs. Southey 
will oblige me very greatly by letting me 
have them. If she has the feelings of a 
gentlewoman she will at once as they 
relate solely to Shelley himself and were 
written in confidence. 


et another is added to the 
magazines of the day—the 
Burlington Magazine for Con- 
notsseurs this is called, and it is 
issued by the Savile Publishing 
Company of New Burlington 
Street. It costs half-a-crown, but 


its splendid display of pictures—some in colours, others photogravures, 


others half-tone reproductions—make a magnificent treasury of art. 
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The great success of the Connoisseur has no doubt inspired the 
projectors of the Burlington, which is edited by Mr. Rotert Dell 
supported by a committee which includes many eminent names. 
The typographical quality of the publication is superb, 
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A Novel Memorial.—Recently an 
order was received in Londcn from a 
rich Canadian gentleman for a repre- 
sentation of the Ark of the Covenant 
to be erected in a cemetery in Montreal ‘ 
to the memory of his wife, and which he had not bean 
able to get executed in America to his satisfaction. AccorJ- 
ingly a representation has beea made, and so far as it has 
been possible to ascertain it is the exact size of the original. 
The sole available source of information is to be found in 
Exodus xxxvii., vers:s 1-9, where we read the account of 


the Ark built by 
Bezaleel. All the metal 
work is of aluminium 
bronze, the nearest ap- 
proach to gold. The 
figures were modelled by 
an expert in London, 
fier sit ein clay, then a 
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model of the Ark which is to be 


MEMORIAL STONE 


plaster cast was taken, after which the aluminium bronze. 
They represent the cherubim on either side of the Mercy 
Seat with the wings outspread overshadowing it. The Ark 
itself is of the purest white marble, the two steps at the 
base being of stone. The Crown of Glory is of the 
bronze, pomegranates being carved with great skill through- 
out the desiga. The staves of the same bronze are placed 
in rings by tae sides of the Ark to carry it. The work has 
been designed by Mr. Denby Wray of the firm of Blunt and 
Wray, 19 and 21, Bury Street, Holborn, and the whole of 
the work has been executed on their premises. The Ark 
will be on view for the next week or two at their establish- 
ment before being shipped to Canada. I believe this is 
the first representation of the Ark which has been made as 
a memorial to a dear one. 


The Cult of the Miniature.—By far the most interesting 
exhibit at the Royal Amateur Society’s show last week was 
the collection of beautiful miniatures; after seeing them 
one is no longer surprised that men devote so much time 
and money to collecting. By the way, there is a chance 
just now for the amateur who wishes to begin with a 
respectable nucleus. An American bachelor, familiarly known 
as “* Uncle Peter,” whose hobby was the débutante—just as 
another man’s might be the actress—died not long ago 
leaving an extensive collection of miniatures of society 
be.uties, most of whom are still living. These he willed to 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, but the friends 
of the originals did not relish the idea of public exhibition 
and the authorities will not accept the bequest. 


A Fair Exchange. —- Our recent visitor, Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy of the C.P.R., is a fine specimen of the smart 
Irish-American who has sought fortune in Canada and suc- 
ceeded. The Yankees are accordingly inclined to claim him 
for their own. On the same principle, however, we might 
annex their greatest railway magnate, James J. Hill, who 
was born a British subject in Canada and grew up in his 
poor farm home till he was old enough to go, out timber- 
chopping in the forest primeval. Hill was rather a dreamer 
at school, it is said, but somehow when he went bird’s-nesting 
with his fellows he always came home with more than his 
share of the «ggs. 


A Novel Memorial Stone. 


erected by a Canadian over his wife’s grave 
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REE MATIC. 


A Chapter of Accidents.—Outside the 
ranks of rising young actresses few 
women have met with such a_pro- 
cession of interesting accidents as the 
Baroness yon Leyden. As a child 
she helped an aged man who had fallen in the street, 
and he left her a fortune. Then she lost herself in a 
Hungarian forest and was found by the German baron 
who married her. Next she was captured in a crater by 
Italian brigands, but was rescued by carabinieri and 
rewarded for delaying her captors. Then she lost her way 
in China and found the jewelled eye of a Buddha, which 
she returned to its owners, to be again rewarded. Later on 
she was attacke] by a mad dog, but the brute fastened his 
teeth in an ivory bracelet and she remained unhurt. Yet 
again she was captured by brigands in Macedonia, but was. 
released and sent on a secret mission by the band. Her 
latest adventure involves the Czar. He was shooting some- 
where when the baroness providentially got within range, 
and the result is an imperial gift as solace for a scratch on 
the shoulder. The lady, I need not say, is an American. 


Bare-headed Students. — A noticeable, almost obtrusive,. 
feature of the region in the neighbourhood of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum buildings, South Kensington, is the 
bare-headed boy. This phenomenon appears regularly 
about lunch-time and usually in gangs. These youths are 
the students at the Science and Art Schools taking their 
mid-day interval. It is de vigueuy for them to wear no head- 
gea- at this time however cold it may be. That is ‘the 
form,’’ just as it is “the form” to be caned in the Guards. 
Form is a curious thing. This kind of form presents rather 
a rowdy appearance which is increased by the horseplay in 
which these bare-headed boys sometimes indulge to the 
terror of elderly ladies and the delight of the loafers. 


The Musical Sensation of the Moment.—The commanding 
success of Miss Marie Hall, the violinist, at St. James's 
Hall the other week is more sensational than anything I 
can remember for quite a long time. The newcomer, as a 
rule, interests merely the experts, but Miss Hall has b-come 
a boom all at once. An extraordinary story has got into 
print that as a child she played in the streets, but her father, 
Mr. Felix Hall, 
has since denied 
this. Mr. Hall, 
although a har- 
pist, is also a 
violinist, and 
taught _ his 
daughter for the 
first five years. 
She then studied 
under Max 
Mossel in Bir- 
mingham, 


where __ her 
father was 
harpist at the 


Theatre Royal, 
and afterwards 
went abroad to 
Sevick, Kube- 
lik’s old master. 
Miss Hall gives 
her next concert 
on April 3. 


Golden __ Fic- 
tion.—Till a few 
years ago Mr. 
Rudyard Kip- 
ling was pro- 
bably the best- 
paid writer in the English language. Since the war, 
however, it is possible he has had to give place to Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. It was stated the other day on 
good authority that the creator of Sherlock Holmes 
has been commissioned jointly by the proprietors of an 
English and American magazine to write twelve stories of 
10,000 words apiece, for each of which he is to be paid 
£1,800. This works out at the rate of £180 per 1,000 
words, and the big gulf that now separates Sir Arthur from 
other writers of fiction may be measured by the fact that 
hitherto £50 ‘‘a thou” has been considered a good price 
for even the most widely-read novelists. 


MISS MARIE HALL 


The brilliant violinist who has made such a “hit” 


THE TAGEER. 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he technical terms used in.golf are con- 
stant stumbling blocks to the non-golfing 
man who is not a Scot. Such words as 
stymie, cleek, dormie, niblick, and sclaff 
might be Russian for all an Englishman 
could gather of their real significance from 
their sound or spelling. Even those who 
have some little experience and knowledge of 
the game sometimes find it hard to fit the 
occasion with the proper golfing word or 
phrase. There is an amusing story of a man 
who said that he had given up golf. ‘I once 
had three clubs,” he remarked, “a putter, a 
driver, and a stymie ; I broke the putter and 
the driver, but I have the stymie somewhere 
still.” 


ut many English golfers use words and 
expressions at golf—we do not refer to 
profane expressions—which are not due to 
the difficulties of the golfing glossary. One 
of the commonest errors of golfing speech is 
the use of the past participle, “held,” instead 
of holed.” A man says, “I held the putt,” 
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PRINCE’S LADIES' 


instead of ‘I holed the putt,” meaning that 
he put the ball into the hole. This solecism, 
which appears to be almost ineradicable, must 
either have been taken from the cricket 
synonym for “caught” or it is the foolish 
imagining ofsome English golfer who thought 
when he heard a Scot say, “I holed the 
ball,” that he was using the present tense of 
the verb, “to hold,’ and using it in his 
ignorant Scottish way wrongly. Therefore, 
when he himself came to put the ball into 
the hole he corrected him, saying beautifully, 
“T held ‘the ball.” 


Another error, for which, perhaps, some 

excuse or defence may be found, is the 
use of the verb, “to golf.” It is true that the 
lower orders in Scotland itself say of a man 
that ‘‘ he gowfs fine,” but this is as great an 
error in Scottish as it is in English. The 
Scottish expression in all the old records is, 
“to play at gowf or the gowf,” and no edu- 
ated person would ever say, “he golfs well.” 


t would be as good Scottish or English to 
say, “he crickets well.” The verb is, 
“to play golf or at golf.” By use and wont, 
however, the participle form, ‘‘ golfing,” is 
quite correct and in general use, and this 
perhaps accounts for the English invention of 
the remaining parts of the verb. You may 
say, “‘I was golfing all day,” if you like, but 
you must not say, ‘‘I golfed all day.” 


“Cupposing somebody came along now,” 

says the Sfortsman, “with a club 
guaranteed to drive a ball, if required, 
400 yards, what a run there would be on it— 
the club, of course, primarily, and the ball no 
doubt afterwards, unless it could be relied on 
to ‘carry’ all the way. Surely some sort of 
standardisation is necessary to nip in the bud 
this growing craze for mechanical assistance. 
For the rules to allow a constant tinkering 
with the implements of the game is absurd, 
and if it be considered old-fashioned to 
declare in favour of the ‘gutty’ for the 
championships the Rules of Golf Committee 


undoubtedly ought to take steps to prevent 
the introduction of some new invention 
calculated to help the player even more than 
the rubber-cored ball helps him.” The writer 
of this is perhaps unaware that the distance 
to which a ball of the present size and specific 
gravity can be propelled in the open air has 
been all but, if indeed it has not been already, 
reached. No matter what the ball is made 
of nor how much greater you make its initial 
velocity you cannot appreciably increase its 
flight owing to the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere and the comparative lightness of the 
ball. To talk about propelling a golf ball 
4oo yards as if it were within the range of 
physics to make this generally practicable is 
the sheerest nonsense. 


he record drives of which one hears have 
not been due to any mechanical aids 

but to the state of the ground and the 
direction of the wind. Under ordinary 
conditions they would not have exceeded 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


the average good drive of the players. 
One is pretty safe in saying that a golf ball 
is seldom driven more than 200 yards, 
all carry, even with a favouring wind. 


hs being so, “ the growing craze for me- 
chanical assistance” may very well be 
left to do its best or worst. So long as the 
spirit of the rule of golf is that ‘the ball must 
be fairly struck at ”--that is, that the direction 
and force of the stroke are matters entirely 
depending on the skill and judgment of the 
player so long will the authorities wisely 
refrain fromm any interference with improve- 
ments in the implements of the game. These 
can only result in making the game more 
skilful by increasing the possibilities of deli- 
cacy and accuracy. 
| f there had not been a ‘constant tinkering 
with the implements of the game” in 
billiards, for instance, we should still be play- 
ing without cushions and with tipless cues. 
Surely the Sfortsman does not sigh for these 
primitive days. The improvements in billiard 


GOLF CLUB, MITCHAM COMMON 


accessories have resulted in an incalculable 
increase in the skill displayed and in the 
strokes that can be played, and there can be 
no reason why similar improvements in golfing 
accessories should not continue to produce a 
similar advance in golfing skill and science. 


Prince's Ladies’ Golf Club was opened in 

June, 1894, with a course of nine holes 
and a membership of twenty. To-day the 
club has an eighteen-hole course and the 
membership has risen to 320. Both socially 
and in point of playing strength Prince’s 
Ladies’ has good claims to be regarded as the 
premier ladies’ golf club. The Duchess of 
Connaught is the president and Miss Pascoe, 
Miss Sparrow, Mrs. Stanley Stubbs, Miss Sant, 
and many other well-known lady golfers are 
active playing members. The club has been 
fortunate in its honorary secretary, Miss Grace 
Langley, to whose enthusiasm and hard work 
its splendid success has been very largely due. 
I give a picture of part of the course. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS AT NICE 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


t seems strange to think that 300 years ago Queen 
Elizabeth left her people mourning and closed one of 

the great reigns of history. On the whole we have done 
very well with our queens. Mary I., to be sure, was a 
fiilure from any point of view. From the Protestant point 
of view she has acquired a prescriptive right to what our 
Imperial bard calls the adjective (in his prose), while even 
the members of the creed that she held must admit that her 
zeal was lamentably devoid of discretion, To make Arch- 
bishop Cranmer a martyr was surely the perfection of 


perverse wrong-headedness. 
Be our other queens have all come in for great epochs— 
a big extension of empire, a notable literary movement, 
a general ris2 of prosperity. It is a great question for 
historians to find out what they had to do with the successes 
of their ages. It seems generally admitted that good Queen 
Anne had little or nothing to do with the glories, military 
and literary, of her reign. Courage she presumably had 
and a fat placidity, but she would have supported Marl- 
borough if he had been the most absolute fool that ever 
muried a clever woman, and she had probably very little 
idea of the difference between Pope and Pope’s Dunces. 
H™ much Queen Victoria had to do with the national 
history of her reign is unknown to us at present, and 
it will take a generation or so before we can be at all sure. 
Such part of her influence as was a sentiment, an idea, is 
intangible, and will always be a matter for conjecture; no 
documents will ever be discovered to prove or disprove any 
theories concerning what was never written down or even 
spoken. And Queen Eliz beth is in something of the same 
position. Gooi Queen Bess was a religion to the men of 
her day; it was not all patriotism and still less was it court 
flattery when poets made her Gloriana, Queen of Faéry. 
In part, no doubt, high-flown compliment was the language 
of the day; with our usual knack of adapting we had 
borrowed the pompous Castilian compliment, the ingenious 
ltalian insinuation, the courtly French wit, and added a 
touch of native poetry and a garnish of the classics. Then, 
again, Elizabeth was a symbol of the nation, the life on 
which hung the destinies of the state, the bulwark against 


the claims of foreign interests. 
Be there was something more than all this. Elizabeth 
was perverse, penurious, coarse, callous, fickle, false, 
and had a crowd of other bad qualities; and yet the brave 
men of her time admired her courage and the clever men 
of her time respected her skill. Some of this admiration 
was after the event; she was undoubtedly lucky. When 
her sailors had to leave the Armada half beaten because she 
kept her fleet short of powder and provisions, the elements 
finished her job for her. Again, it is impossible to overrate 
the advantage Elizabeth had at the outset of her reign in 
being the alternative to Mary Queen of Scots. Philip of 
Spain did not dare to oppose her for fear of letting in the 
French interest ; the French could not move, for Philip had 
just beaten them. And between two powerful states, each 
bitterly hostile to her religious policy, Elizabeth settled 
matters ecclesiastical pretty much as she chose. 


nese opportunity was none of her making. but she knew 

how to use it or to find the men who could. Her 
statesmanship consisted in taking advantage of other people's 
blunders. Policy, strictly spevking, she had none; sle bad 
expedients, and these took a certain consistency from her 
temperament and her steady if selfish patriotism. And the 
blunder of which she took most advantage was that of 
believing her own assurances. She was the despair of her 
friends and servants as she was the dread of her enemies; 
and yet all of them owned her greatness. Spanish men of 
letters calle1 her Jezebel who hunted the prophets of the 
Lord—or at least of Loyola—and painted her elderly face 
to mock her zealous enemies from a window. But Jezebel 
was a figure of dignity. As for her friends, we know what 
Shakspere said. 
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Wy Be a mercy it was for England that Elizabeth was 

not more of a woman. Mary Queen of Scots was 
a thorough woman, and she threw herself away on the 
biggest ruffian near her. Now Leicester was a more pre- 
sentable figure than Bothwell; it is not clear even now that 
he had anything to do with killing Amy Robsart. Elizabeth 
was presumably as fond of him as she could be of anybody, 
but she could not quite throw herself and her country away 
on the man. So he died owing her money, and she wept 
for him and collected the debts. Her private deficiencies 
were the salvation of her kingdom. 


qe explanation of the popularity of Queen Elizabeth in 
her own days and since seems to be that she was 
typical of her nation. Her father was fairly popular, but he 
was extravagant, autocratic, and ruthless. Elizabeth was 
saving and knew how to yield and to spare—from policy, 
not from kindness. Her career was a series of difficulties, 
surmounted by quick and ready wit aided by luck. She 
“muddled through somehow.”’ There is no doubt about 
her having got through, and there was a good deal of 
muddling. Splendid individual acts there were, but there 
was no system of policy or of anything. Is the muddling 
inextricably bound up with the success in the Anglo-Saxon 
record? Is it our individualistic turn that enables us to baffle 
the combined methods of others? Philip II. and Napoleon 
were men of system, and somehow they both came out 
second best. Even now Frenchmen think that our apparently 
haphazard ways give us the pull over the Latin races, 
yh any rate, Queen Elizabeth was not a person of wide 
or deep views. She met emergencies as they arose. 
She settled the Church problem in a sadly inconsistent way, 
but still somehow, without a civil war, which was mcre than 
could be done elsewhere. She acquired a naval supremacy 
and saw the beginnings of colonisation and trade to the 
East. In a word, she helped to start things, or at least 
let them start themselves. It is not every ruler or govern- 
ment that is wise enough to do even that much. 


Hail, august Elizabeth ! 

Though the records give your death 
(And the records ought to know) 
Just three hundred years ago. 


We are not, as when you reigned, 
In our little isle contained ; 

We have taken since you died 
Nearly half the world outside. 


We've been governed, you will find, 
By a Cecil—now resigned ; 

But the power, as you will see, 
Still is in the family. 


You had poets of the best, 
Shakspere, Spenser, and the rest ; 
We—well we, at any rate, 
Have the Poet Laureate. 


In your reign we first began 
Colonies American ; 

Now those countries fondly trust 
They will buy us up—or bust! 


Many worries we could tell, 
But we’re doing pretty well, 
And can find the money for 
Half-a-dozen army corps! 


And we fancy it is true 

Much of this we owe to you; 

For the work by you begun, 

We have been and gone and done. 


Hail, our Queen of English kin, 
Ruff without and rough within, 
Dauntless heart, deceiving breath— . 
Woman-man, Elizabeth ! 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘“‘ Miriam Rozella,” “* Grif,’’ “* The Pride of Race.” 


BOOK THE THIRD. 


THE TRAVELLING COMEDIANS. 
CHAPTER XX.—THE AMBLERS AT HOME. 


t is Saturday night and supper is on the table—cold pickled pork, 
a dish of pigs’ feet, beloved of the poorer class of actor, two 
loaves of bread in a bread tray bearing the inappropriate lezend, 
“ All the world’s a stage,” a basin of those small pickled cucumbers 
which are much favoured in Jewry, a bottle of pickles on this corner, 
another bottle of pickles on that corner, more pickles on the side- 
board, a slab of American cheese, and a stone jar of beer with the 
cork well fastened down. Pipes on the mantelpiece, on which also 
are numerous photographs in cheap frames of various Amblers in 
various characters—romantic, classical, and the domestic drama— 
chiefly the last as more of a speciality in the provinces ; photographs 
and portrait pictures of a similar kind on the walls and on every 
available space. A bright fire burns in the grate, for it is winter 
and the snow is falling. 

The apartment, although it could boast of nothing luxurious in 
the shape of furniture, was remarkable for its homeliness, and its 
distinguishing characteristics were portraits and pickles. In the latter 
respect it would have appealed as powerfully to a blind man as to 
one possessed of sight, for the odour of pickles was so pungent as to 
penetrate forcibly into the olfactory sense. The home of the Amblers 
was situated in a pickling neighbourhood in the purlieus of Soho 
and the house in which they resided was the only one for a pretty 
fair space around which was devoted to private purposes. The 
extensive firm of pickle merchants which held possession of the 
tenements on either side had made bids for the remaining portion of 
the Amblers’ lease which had not been accepted, for the family 
loved the old house and though frequently in low water, and there- 
fore sadly tempted to sell, they had up to the present time managed 
to pull through hard times and keep possession of their home. The 
fact of no pickling process going on in the house did not render it 
less a slave to surrounding influences, and it might be said that the 
Ambler family lived its professional life in an atmosphere of senti- 
ment and romance and its private life in an atmosphere of vinegar. 
Born in the former atmosphere they became quite reconciled to the 
latter ; indeed, they had grown fond of it and often spoke regretfully 
of how they would miss the pleasant odour when they were compelled 
to remove to other quarters. Of the comestible itself, in any and 
every form, it became, so to speak, a part of their existence ; not a 
meal that it was not on the table. They took it with fish, they took 
it with meat, they took it with cheese, they took it in their sandwiches, 
and one of the Amblers was credited with the aphorism, “ Life 
without pickles is an arid waste.” When it was discovered that this 
was a blank-verse line it became a stock quotation and was 
embellished with many a witticism. 

The house was old-fashioned. Though situated in the heart of 
a commercial neighbourhood there was a tiny bit of ground in front 
enclosed by an iron railing, outside which, morning and night, rain, 
wind, or shine, sat a patient, middle-aged woman with a basket of 
woollen crochet work on her lap. She never spoke; she seldom 
raised her eyes from the little stock-in-trade by which it was supposed 
she gained her humble livelihood; and there was something so 
patient, so uncomplaining and pathetic in her bearing that she 
became a pensioner of the poor. Of the number of girls employed 
in the pickling business there were several who upon Saturday when 
they were paid their week’s wage dropped a halfpenny into the 
woman’s basket. A gentle, grateful inclining of the head, an occa- 
sional upward glance, gave expression to her thanks. In many parts 
of poorer London there are beggar pensioners of this kind standing 
on Saturday nights in neighbourhoods where costers abound to 
whom God’s charity is sweetly extended at the hands of those who 
can ill afford it. Upon their heads a blessing rests. 
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The Amblers were among the pensioners of this silent beggar 
woman, There was Colley Ambler (after Colley Cibber), a penny a 
week as regular as clockwork; Charles Philip Ambler (after the 
Kemble of that name), another penny; Sarah Ambler (after 
Siddons), an occasional copper; housekeeper Susan, after no one 
in particular, a constant donor; Nell Ambler (sweet Nell, the joy, 
the pride, the pet, the glory of the family), whatever she could 
spare ; and David, a donation of a silver sixpence weekly, which 
he let fall into her basket without word or look. The bestowal of 
these benefactions had become a sort of superstition the neglect of 
which would have brought ill fortune upon them, but it was not for 
this reason that they were kind to her ; it was in the Ambler blood 
to be kind, so that by the aid of these good friends the woman 
managed to keep the wolf from the door. 

What was the history of this dumb mortal who carried her stool 
every morning to the little gate and sat there crocheting ceaselessly 
through the daylight hours? No one knew, nor whether she had 
kith or kin, nor where she lived except Daddles. No one who 
might be supposed to be connected with her by ties of blood ever 
stood by her side, ever brought her meat or drink, was ever seen 
conversing with her. She carried her food in her little basket— 
water and the plainest fare, of which she partook during the day. 
In early years some had questioned her, but she made no answer 
unless an imploring glance could be construed into one. It was in 
the nature of an appeal and its meaning was sufficiently clear ; she 
wished to preserve silence as to her private affairs. They were too 
delicate-minded to press her and she was left in peace. 

There was not a kindly act which she did not repay. Thus in 
winter the girls employed in the famous pickle warehouses received 
woollen mittens and wristbands much closer knit and stronger than 
could be purchased in shops, and to the Amblers she gave to each 
what was most useful and appropriate in return for their goodness to 
her. Sweet Nell was naturally the most favoured one, and to her 
she presented not only articles of utility but of adornment, such as 
on one occasion a pretty woollen shawl of especially fine work, on 
another a tastefully-made blue hood, out of which the young girl’s 
charming face peeped as through a heavenly cloud. 

On this Saturday night when the snow was falling David 
Ambler, Nell’s father, is sitting in the room in which supper is laid, 
and his sister, Susan, the only other person present, hovers about the 
table rearranging things that need no rearranging, and glancing now 
at the door and window and now at her brother, who is at work by 
the fireside. His hair is almost white and there is a wandering look 
in his eyes as though he were living a life of dreams. But otherwise 
he is physically strong and lithe as in the early days of his manhood, 
and he retains all his old grace of movement. Occasionally he stops 
in his work and seems to be oblivious of what is passing around him ; 
it is on these occasions that he lives his life of dreams. 

“It is time they were home,” says Susan glancing at the clock 
which marks eleven. ‘‘ They have been at it since ten this morning, 
and she only took a packet of sandwiches with her.” 

David does not heed her ; his thoughts are far away. The work 
upon which he is engaged is the repairing of clown’s dress to be 
worn by his brother, Colley, in the pantomime at an East-end theatre, 
he playing also in the opening. As he was not called upon to speak 
in the transformation scene he was represented by a ‘‘ double” while 
he made up for clown. Nothing came amiss to Colley. In small 
travelling companies he would play four or five characters in one 
piece, and play them all well, but for all his willingness and clever- 
ness he could not make much of a jingle in his pockets at the end of 
the week. At the same theatre Nell was engaged for Fairy Zephyr 
in Harlequin Prince Butterfly; or, the Demon of the Black 
Wilderness and the Gnomes in the Caves of Darkness. Colley 
was the demon of the Black Wilderness. In the West-end theatres: 
they play at Christmas-time nothing but Cinderellas, Aladdins, 
Dick Whittingtons, and such like familiar fairy stories over and over 
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again, but there are still East-end theatres which aim at amusing 
originality in their Christmas fare. This was Christmas Eve, and 
the present rehearsal, which had occupied them from an early hour 
in the morning, was the last before the first presentation of the 
pantomime on Monday, Boxing Day. 

David had no engagement ; he had practically fallen out of the 
ranks. His pursuit of Margaret after her flight from home nearly 
seventeen years ago was the end of the career. He was absent a 
year, and when he returned after a nine months sojourn in the 
Staubbach Valley he brought his little daughter, Nell, with him. For 
several months he had not written to Susan, and she was in great 
distress, not knowing what had become of him and fearing the 
worst. The good creature was overjoyed at his appearance. He 
placed the child in her arms. 

“ Be good to her,” he said, “she is motherless.” 

“ Motherless !” she echoed pressing the babe to her bosom. 

The vacant look he cast upon her caused her great alarm, and 
she recognised that there was some undefinable change in him 
which she could not understand. She saw, however, that he was 
overwrought and exhausted, and she strove to extract comfort from 
this. Her womanly instinct and her deep love for him guided her 
into the right course to pursue, and when he fell into a chair and 
sat there in silence with his hand over his closed eyes she forbore 
to question him. ‘‘ You are tired out, my dear,” she said, and with 
the babe in her arms went to prepare a room in which he could rest. 
She led him there, and as he lay upon the bed she put her lips to 
his haggard face and whispered that she accepted the charge of 
his motherless child, and that she was glad—* Oh so glad, my dear ! ” 
—that he had brought the little one to this abode of love. Then 
she left him. 

He needed rest. The long agony over, he lay weak and ill for 
several days, and Margaret’s name did not pass his lips. Indeed, he 
scarcely spoke except to ask for his child. It gladdened her heart 
to observe the comfort he drew from contact with the innocent 
being. “Love has tortured him,” she thought. ‘ Love will be his 
salvation.” 

When he recovered his strength he spoke to her of Margaret, 
but in words so disconnected, mingling dates and events so con- 
fusedly, conjuring up pictures of terrible storms and of wanderings 
in dark places, that it was hard to understand clearly the sense of 
what he was relating. In the end she mustered courage to ask 
one plain question. 

“Tell me, my dear,” she said, “and forgive me if I pain you. 
Margaret dead ?” 

“She is dead,” he answered. 
hers 

But that mercy was denied him. He could not forget. Theve 
were days when he seemed to be quite oblivious of what was passing 
around him and to be living entirely in the past ; and to the dismay 
of the Amblers, who had hoped that his return was the prelude to 
his taking up the broken threads of his career, they began to fear 
that his intellects were impaired. At times he was able to throw off 
the shame and the agony which oppressed him, and then it was 
that he also indulged the hope that he could resume his distin- 
guished position on the stage. Be sure that his return to London 
was paragraphed by the theatrical organs of the press and that his 
reappearance on the stage was eagerly anticipated. Managers, 
hearing that he was once more among them, hastened to engage 
him, and the Amblers were overjoyed when he informed them that 
he had decided to play a round of his favourite characters in an 
important country theatre. A London engagement was to follow. 

He made his reappearance in J/acbeth, which he was to play 
three nights, then uch Ado About Nothing, then Romeo and 
Othello. 

A crowded house greeted him, acclaimed him, cheered him 
tumultuously, It was seen with delight that his power of charming 
and enthralling an audience had not deserted him, and on the next 
morning the press gave him columns of praise. It was his first 
appearance in Macbeth. When he and Margaret were acting 
together they played only in those pieces in which they could share 
the triumph, and it had been agreed between them before she 
undertook the part of Lady Macbeth it would be as well to wait 
until her powers were more matured. Thus there were no histrionic 
memories to distract him during the first three nights of this 
engagement. “ Richard’s himself again,” said the Amblers. One 
of the family, however, did not join in this chorus of rejoicing. 
Susan had a more intimate knowledge of her brother’s nature than 
they, and she looked forward with apprehension to his performance 
of Benedick in which he had gained his first laurels with Margaret 
as the Beatrice. If he passed safely through this ordeal all would 
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be well. Would he have sufficient self-control of himself to with- 
stand the tender and agonising memories of that first triumph ? 

David also had his doubts when during the rehearsals of J/uch 
Ado he was conscious that his mind was wandering. But the 
glamour of a night performance, the lights, the scene, the costumes, 
the indescribable spirit which pervades an expectant and excited 
audience, were wanting in these rehearsals, and their absence 
assisted him to keep a certain command of himself. He lost it 
when the curtain rose upon the sparkling comedy. The house 
was crowded ; there was not a vacant seat; Susan with clasped 
hands stood at the side wings. What followed confirmed her 
apprehensions. 

When David and the actress who played Beatrice were face to 
face and she first addressed him, ‘I wonder that you will still be 
talking, Signor Benedick ; nobody marks you,” he gazed at her 
vacantly. The voice he now heard was not Margaret’s nor was the 
face the face of Margaret. Words failed him ; he could not speak, 
for he had no remembrance of the proper answer, “ What, my dear 
Lady Disdain! Are you yet living?” There was a dead stage 
wait. In vain did the prompter give David the words. He was 
speechless. The figure of the Beatrice who stood before him was 
blurred as was the whole scene of which he and she were the 
central figures. A phantasmagoria of the past held possession of 
him; Margaret’s lovely face as he had first seen it, Margaret 
wandering in the darkness of night as he had imagined it on that 
never-to-be-forgotten journey through the valley of the Staubbach, 
the roar of the Triimmelbach waterfall, the thunder pealing over 
the ranges, the lightning stabbing the seething waters ; nothing else 
lived in sight or sense. Then all was lost in the spiritual falling of 
snow on the day that he and Margaret were married in the old 
church in Norbury. 

At length the curtain fell and the audience were dismissed. 
That night was practically the end of his career. At odd times 
during the years that sweet Nell was growing to womanhood he was 
now and again entrusted with a subsidiary character for a few nights, 
but never in any piece in which Margaret had played with him. 
The passing years brought no surcease of agonising memory, and 
only in the love of his daughter did he find relief. 

Thus it was that on this night, when he and Susan were awaiting 
her return from rehearsal, his thoughts still wandered to the past 
as he mended the clown’s dress for Colley Ambler. Presently he 
rose from his chair, and going to the window and drawing aside 
the blind gazed at the falling flakes of snow. 

“It is snowing faster, faster, faster !’? he muttered. 
Christmas Eve, and the earth is like a shroud.” 

“David !” said Susan going to his side, ‘‘ come from the window 
and sit by the fire.” 

He took no heed of her but continued in a louder voice, ‘So 
may a feather light as gossamer floating downwards from Heaven 
turn to cold ashes the golden dreams of youth. How proudly I 
walked, sunshine and flowers greeted me whichever way I turned. 
See what I was!” Stepping from the window he drew himself 
erect, and Susan with a pang beheld him as he was when hopes 
ran high, when all the fair promise of a bright future was before him. 
For a moment he was transformed. A noble figure with words of 
fire upon his lips, but ere a poetic line found utterance the stately 
attitude drooped, the light died out of his eyes. ‘See what | am.” 
He moved to the window again, all his stateliness gone, a burden of 
sorrow upon him ; but even then something of dignity remained. 

“ David, my dear,” pleaded Susan again, ‘‘ come to the fire.” 

“The world is full of sin,” he muttered. ‘ Cannot the snow wash 
it away ?” 

“No, dear David, no!” she cried. ‘“ The world is full of love !” 
She held out the pretty dress which Nell was to wear as Fairy Zephyr. 

“My Nell!” he said, and taking it from her hands he pressed 
his lips to it. “My sweet, my darling Nell! ” 

It was a potent charm ; his gloomy mood was gone. 

“ Susan,” he said, seating himself by the fire, his voice was now 
clear and calm, “‘is anyone at the gate ?” 

“Only the gipsy woman,” replied Susan. “I lent her an old 
umbrella but she is covered with snow. I will take her a cup of tea ; 
it isn’t much of a Christmas for her sitting out there, but there is no 
moving her away.” 

It had grown the custom to call her a gipsy woman and there 
was some warrant for it—her dark face, her black hair streaked with 
grey and hanging loose about her brows. 

Susan going out with a shawl over her head stood by while the 
woman drank the tea. Only by a grateful and fleeting look did she 
thank the giver. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Queen Dagmar’s Cross.— 
When the Queen is in Den- 
mark she always pays a visit 
to the tomb of Queen Dagmar, 
a once very beautiful Queen of 
Denmark. The tomb has an 


attraction for her because one 
of her most favourite ornaments 
is a replica of a sacred cross 
The 
shortly 


which was taken from it. 


tomb was _ opened 
before our Queen’s marriage 
and the cross was found in it. 
It was one of the earliest 
known specimens of the art, 
and was so highly valued by 
the King of Denmark that he 
had an exact copy made to 
present to his daughter, Alex- 
gift. 
wears sus- 


andra, as a_ wedding 
This the Queen 
pended from a magnificent 


necklace of diamonds and 


pearls that was given with it. 


The Royal Ball. — Vis- 
countess Esher came to town 
to take her daughter to the 
royal ball and will remain till 
about Easter. Lord Esher is so 
high in favour with the King 
that royal invitations come 
freely. Lady Esher is of Bel- 
gian extraction. Her father 
was M. Sylvain van de Weyer, 
who was for many years Belgian 
Minister at this Court. Both 
she and her brother married 
English subjects and settled in this country. 
Lady Esher prefers the country to London. 
She adores her picturesque home in Windsor 


Forest, which is quite near her brother’s 
residence at Ascot. She took very kindly to a 
motor car not very long ago and finds it 
useful to negotiate the distances with ; more- 
over, Windsor seems so much nearer to 


Orchard Lea by its aid. 


Marchioness of Cholmondeley. — It is 
difficult to think of Lady Cholmondeley with 
a son of twenty-one, but Lord Rocksavage 
will attain his majority next ytar just as surely 
as his sister willin May. Lady Lettice Chol- 
mondeley is already a famous huntress and of 
high renown in amateur theatricals. It seems 
really only yesterday that the famous ‘ Jack” 
Russell of hunting celebrity united the then 
Earl of Rocksavage to Winifred, the daughter 
of Sir Nigel and Lady 
Lord Rocksavage was only twenty-one at the 
time. Lady Cholmondeley used to be fond 
of hunting in former days, now she is devoted 
to her son and daughter. As wife of the 


Emily Kingscote. 


Week by Week. 


MISS GLADYS WILSON 


Is the youngest daughter of Mr. Charles Wilson and sister of 


Lady Chesterfield 


Hereditary Grand Chamberlain she holds a 
front place in the Court gaieties of this 
reign ; nor must it be forgotten that both her 
father and mother have been for years in 
attendance on the King and Queen. 


Friends of the Court.—Countess Car- 
rington will chaperon two daughters during 
this season—Ladies Alexandra and Ruperta 
Carrington. The former is the goddaughter of 
the Queen and Lady Carrington is a daughter 
of the King’s faithful and highly-esteemed 
attendant, Lord Suffield, the young ladies 
are therefore likely to be invited to all the 
Court gaieties and have a good time generally. 
Lady Carrington has been a fersona grata 
at Court all her life. When her husband was 
Lord Chamberlain her youngest daughter was 
born, and Queen Victoria stood godmother 
(by representative) and gave the child her own 
names. Lady Carrington had many amusing 
experiences in Australia, among others that of 
being mistaken for an attendant by a wealthy 
squatter and being ‘tipped ” half-a-crown to 
show him to the Governor’s room. 
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One of ‘‘ the Souls.” —Lady 
Ribblesdale is chaperoning her 
daughter, Miss Barbara Lister, 


to the Lenten gaieties. It 
seems only quite recently that 
her daughter was not out, and 
looked young 
enough to make one disbelieve 
that she could have a daughter 
old enough to be approaching 
that momentous period. In 
those days Lady Ribblesdale 
was a shining light among 
those “the 
Souls,” as was her sister (then 


her mother 


who were called 


Miss Margot Tennant, now 
Mrs. Asquith), Lady 
Ribblesdale is a daughter of 
Sir Charles Tennant of the 
Glen and Grosvenor Square. 


for 


That is how she gets her name 
of Charlotte. She is well liked 
at Court and 
husband 
King’s set for years. 


and her 
the 


she 
have been in 
A Youthful Chaperon.—The 
Countess of Buchan, whose 
daughters are marrying off so 
fast, was a lovely girl and still 
looks so young that she might 
be more easily taken for the 
elder sister of her three pretty 
daughters than their 
mother. She Miss 
Rose Sartoris, the daughter of 
the late Captain Sartoris, a 
well-known 


Mendelssohn 


for 


was 7€é 


landowner and 
hunting man in his time in the west midlands. 
It would be very odd if the daughters of this 
match were not pretty, for Lord Buchan is 
also a very handsome man who in his earlier 
days was known as “the pocket Adonis ” 
because he was not very tall. He was then 
Lord Cardross. Lady Buchan has a good deal 


of property of her own from her father. 


From Savoyard to Baronet.—Sir George 
Power, who has just succeeded to the title as 
6th baronet, is one of the best known and 
He 
was one of the earliest amateurs who went on 


most popular men in London society. 


the stage, and his name figures in the original 
casts of H.IZ.S. Pinafore, Patience, and 
The of Penzance alongside of 
Messrs. Grossmith and Rutland Barrington. 
Subsequently for several years he resided 
near Florence, close to which his sister, Lady 


Pirates 


Wade, now has a villa. He himself has a 
charming little house in Pelham, Place and 
his enthusiasm for proverbial. 
Among his most distinguished pupils have 


been Mr. Denham Price and Miss Kirkwood. 
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The Barony of Fauconberg. — The 
Countess of Yarborough and her sister, Lady 
Powis, are claiming the barony of Fauconberg, 
which fell into abeyance so long ago as 1463, 
having been created in 1295. A totally 
different barony, Fauconberg of Yarum, was 
created in 1627 and became extinct in 1815 
in the person of a priest. Lady Yarborough 
and her sister claim the first barony as 
descendants of the last baron, who left three 
daughters, the third of whom married Sir 
John Conyers and became the mother of the 
1st Baron Conyers. This family ran like 
nearly all families to women, for the last peer; 
Sackville, who died in 1888, left two daughters. 
The barony fell into abeyance between his two 
daughters and was terminated in favour of 
the elder Lady Yarborough in 1892. It may 
be remembered that it was a Baroness Conyers 
who gave up her consort, afterwards Duke of 
Leeds, in favour of Lord Byron’s father. 


The Prince of Wales’s Daughter.—The 
Prince of Wales’s only daughter is named 
Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary, but 


The Countess of Powis, who as coheir with her elder sister, Lady 
Yarborough, is claiming the barony of Fauconberg (created 1283), 
which has been dormant for 400 years 


she was called Princess Mary in the Court 
Circular announcing her presence at “ Buffalo 
Bill’s” although the reporters’ accounts in- 
variably called her Victoria. I fancy this is 
the first occasion in which she has_ been 
named in the Court Circular. The Mary 
will distinguish her from her aunt, Princess 
Victoria ; from her cousin, Princess Victoria 
of Connaught; and from her other cousin, 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. 


The Prince’s Clubs. — The Prince of 
Wales has only two clubs—the very select 
Marlborough and the Savage. He has no 
service club. The King is also a member of 
the Savage. The Duke of Connaught is a 
member of the Travellers’, Not one of the 
Royal Family is a member of the Atheneum. 


Royalty at the Museum.—The other day 
the Prince of Wales’s little children paid a 
visit to the British Museum accompanied by 
the Princess Victoria. Little Prince Albert 
Edward and his sister, Princess Victoria 
Alexandra, seemed quite awed by the hushed 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


atmosphere that pervaded the building, and 
holding each other by the hand looked 
solemnly at the baby signature of their great- 
grandmother beneath a glass case. Some 
American visitors were in the museum as the 
royal children passed through, and when they 
were told that the little boy whom the officials 
saluted so respectfully would one day be 
King of England they were amazed beyond 
measure. Evidently they thought that some 
special ceremony and reception should await 
the grandson of the King. 


A Photographic Peer.—Lord Maitland, 
who is the eldest son of the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, is an amateur photographer who can 
turn out quite as finished and artistic work as 
the most talented professional, At one time 
it was rumoured that he intended to start a 
studio of his own in town but the call to arms 


Lafayette 
TWO SISTERS WHO ARE CLAIMING THE OLDEST BARONY 


in South Africa interfered with the project. 
Lord Maitland is primarily a soldier and then 
a photographer. He served with much dis- 
tinction in the Imperial Yeomanry and looks 
an ideal soldier—muscular, tall, and burly, 
with a very determined face. Lady Maitland 
is a very clever miniature artist, and a great 
deal of her work has been exhibited. 


A Poet by Descent.—Lady Mary Mil- 
banke, who is to publish a volume of verse, is 
the only daughter of Lord Lovelace and the 
great-granddaughter of Lord Byron. Her 
cousin, Judith, has even a more remarkable 
literary environment. She, too, is the great- 
granddaughter of a poet (Lord Byron), the 
daughter of another(Mr. W. S. Blunt), the 
great-granddaughter-in-law of a third (Bulwer 
Lytton), and the granddaughier-in-law of a 
fourth (the Earl of Lytton). Will her children 
show any poetic instinct I wonder ? 


An Eternal Composer.—Wagner opera 
will be all the rage in the coming season, 
and already it would be difficult to pick up a 
seat anywhere in the house. How Londoners 
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will like a seven or eight hours spell of 
Wagner with a short interval for a light 
dinner remains to be seen, and it is difficult 
to imagine a very large and enthusiastic 
Wagner audience composed of English 
people, There was a story told of a very en- 
thusiastic and charming admirer of Wagner 
who once told him that she would like to 
think that he would go on composing for ever 
and ever. “So would J, madam,” replied 
the great musician, “but | fear that decom- 
posing would stop me sooner or later.” 


A New Master of Hounds.—The Duke 
of Sutherland, who has just resigned the 
mastership of the North Staffordshire Hunt, 
will be succeeded in office by Lord Hunt- 
ingdon, at present master of the Ormonde 
Hunt in the King’s County. Lord Huntingdon 
saw some stormy days in the history of his 
mastership. A rival pack started by a gentle- 
man whose name is still well remembered in 
the King’s County but who long since de- 
parted to other climes invaded the earl’s 
territory, and fierce war raged for some time, 


Lang fier 


IN| ENGLAND 


The Countess of Yarborough, who is already a peeress in her own 
right of the barony of Conyers, to which she and her sister are 
coheirs, was granted to her in 1892 


but in the end the earl triumphed and the 
Ormonde hunting country remained in his 
undisputed sway. A master of hounds must 
be full of tact and strong withal, especially 
if he has to rule over a hunt like a certain 
one in the south of Ireland, where three 
masters resigned successively in one season. 


A Parallel. Very few women will admit 
that their children are illegal. Therefore, it is 
all the more wonderful that another lady 
besides Lady Granville Gordon who married 
a Gordon should have done so. When Lord 
Brome was casting a fond eye on Lady Louisa 
Gordon, his father, Lord Cornwallis, objected 
to the match because of a suggestion of 
insanity in her father’s family. Whereupon 
her mother, the famous Duchess of Gordon, 
said to old Cornwallis, “1 will tell you one 
thing plain, there is not a drop of Gordon 
blood in Louisa’s body.” The marriage took 
place in 1797. Rogers, the poet, says that the 
duchess “ greatly prided herself on the success 
of this manceuvre, though it had forced her 
to slander her own character so cruelly.” 
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LADY DUDLEY 


As a Watteau picture at the bal poudré at Dublin Castle 
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THE TWO FATEFUL MEETINGS OF THE PRINCE AND THE PE 


brograph studio 
THE INNOCENT MEETING—MISS ASHWELL AND MR. TREE 


This picture shows the beginning of the tragedy in Resurrection, where the young Prince, Dmitry Nehludof (My, Tree), meets the simple-minded maiden, Katusha (M#ss 
Ashwell), in his aunt’s house in the country. The curtain is lowered adroitly on the dénouement 
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Bassano 


MISS LILIAN MOUBREY 


THE AUTHOR OF 


PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


“OLD HEIDELBERG” 


The Foreign Invasion.—The turn of the 
wheel always seems, in this country, destined to 
bring us back to the point of indebtedness to 
foreign countries in the matter of plays. 
Thus in a few weeks time we shall see the 
following foreign productions :— 


{ The Dante play - Sir Henry Irving 


FRANCE - y # : 
( The Marriage of Kitty Miss Tempest 
GERMANY ( Old Heidelberg : Mr. George Alexander 
| Man and His Picture Great Queen Street 
Russia - Resurrection - - Mr. Tree 
Norway- The Vikings - Miss Ellen Terry 
America Monsieur Beaucaire - Mr. Waller 
Even now we have two German plays, a 


Russian, an American, and a French, for 
surely The Marriage of Kitty is English 
only in a remote way. Here, then, are seven 
theatres accounted for, and at seven other 
theatres musical comedy or light opera is 
running at the present moment, though we 
are going less to foreign countries than we 
formerly did for our light music, the “home- 
grown product being sufficient to interest the 
public. Why, I wonder, cannot we produce 
serious plays or even comedies with as 
much chance of success? No doubt the 
visit of the German company has had a great 
effect in drawing our attention to the wealth 
of modern German drama. We know that 
it gave us Old Heidelberg, which 1 deal 
with elsewhere in these pages, and Sodoms 
Ende at the Great Queen Street Theatre. 


Miss Lilian Moubrey.—! have had it in 
my mind to speak of one of the members of 
Mrs. Bandmann-Palmer’s company, to wit, 
Miss Lilian Moubrey, whose portrait I give 
here. Quite recently she has been playing 
with Mrs. Raleigh in A Queen of Society, 
and she is familiar with this type of work, 
for she figured in Cheer, Boys, Cheer / at 
the Lane some eight years ago. She after- 
wards played in The Duchess of Cool- 
gardie and One of the Best, and she may be 
remembered in the small part of Phaedra 
in Ulysses at His Majesty’s. 


Paul Rubens.—Speaking of light musical 
pieces, I give a little picture of Mr. Paul 
Rubens as Baron Croodle, for that smart 
librettist is a clever actor, I am sure his 
sense of acting must be of very great use to 
him as a knowledge of stage management 
has been to Mr, Tanner. 


Competent Players.—After youth and its 
immaturities as seen at most of our play- 
houses it is a pleasure to watch the acting 
in any company of Sir Charles Wyndham’s. 
You see the mind of a master stage-manager 
at work in everybody, for very rarely does 
Sir Charles allow crudity to appear. I feel 
all the old charm in Rosemary, where we 
had such veterans as Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. 
Harry Paulton, and Mr, Alfred Bishop. 
Rosemary is not to be missed. 


MISS O'MALLEY 


The young Irish player 
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‘Old Heidelberg.”—Mr. Wilhelm Meyer- 
Forster, the author of Old Heidelberg, is a 
lucky man. His play was _ produced on 
November 22, 1901, at Berlin and has proved 
an enormous success throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany. A most interesting 
edition of it has just been published by Scherl 
of Berlin at a shilling. It is illustrated with 
photographic reproductions of the characters 
in the play, a capital idea which I recommend 
to English publishers of plays. As printing 
has become so cheap | can never understand 
why managers do not add to their earnings 
by issuing editions of their plays instead of 
waiting for the publishers to launch them as 
literary masterpieces. 


A Young Star.—lt is extremely interesting 
to notice the advance of a young player, for 
in nine cases out of ten the whole question of 
success is a matter of personality. A woman 
may have twenty years experience and never 
hold the public. On the other hand, you may 
get a girl straight from school and almost on 
the first occasion of her appearance she will 
get right across the footlights. Such a girl 
is Miss Ellen O’Malley, whose work in 
the Stage Society’s production, Zhe Two 
Mr. Wetherbys, increased the impression that 
she made in the matinée of Za Souris given 
by Mr. Vedrenne at the Comedy a few weeks 
ago. Miss O’Malley, as her name would 
imply, is Irish. She began her career with 
Sarah Thorne five years ago, and then wisely 
went in for a thorough training under Mr. 
Compton and Mr. Willard. Miss O’Malley 
has been engaged to play Miss Grace Lane’s 
part in Monsieur Beaucaire on tour. 


Madame Saville.—Madame Saville, the 
Australian artist, has ceased to be a member 
of the Imperial Opera House, Vienna. This 
is very much regretted for she is a great 
favourite there not only on account of her 
beautiful voice and fine dramatic power but 
also for her general charm and kindness to 
all. She chose Aigo/e¢tto and Hofmann’s 
Erszaéhlungen for her final performance, each 
time receiving a warm welcome, being recalled 
again and again. She has now gone to fulfil 
important engagements in Russia, where her 
reception will be watched with interest. 
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A CURIOUS MUSIC-HALL SKETCH—‘* THE FIGHTING PARSON” 


The Music-hall ‘‘Sketch.”—The music- 
hall sketch has developed since the days when 
it roused quite a storm. Mr. George Gray is 
now presenting a sketch at the Royal called 
The Fighting Parson. He is turned out 
of his father’s (Sir George Gordon) house for 
a crime committed by his blackguard brother, 
Joseph, a name which has nearly always 
ugly associations in drama. Eight years 
pass and the disinherited son meantime 
becomes a clergyman, devoting his life to 
work in the East-end. In the course of his 
career he thrashes a bully called Clincher, a 
wifebeater. 


Mr. Gray.—Mr. George Gray has gone 
through every step of the stage although he 
has never played the part of Willie Carlyle. 
He has been on the halls and in stock 


IN THE HALLS. 


season, pantomimes, burlesques, dramas, 
farces, and so on. For three years he was 
with the Kendals, travelling all over America 
with them, and that alone is an education for 
any actor. He returned to the halls three 
years ago and made a great success. For 
instance, he was engaged at the Pavilion for 
three weeks and stayed fifteen. His sketch, 
The Road to Ru7n, is founded on the pic- 
ture by Frith. He is his own author and 
sometimes his own composer, and is going 
to produce something more striking than he 
has yet attempted. Mr. Gray’s sketch has 
caught on immensely at the Royal. 


At the Palace.—“ The Eight La Scala 
Girls,” now appearing at the Palace, have for 
the last four years been the rage of. the Con- 
tinent and America, but have never before 
been seen in London. ‘They are engaged at 
the Palace Theatre for a limited period only 
as in May they return to Paris to fulfil a 
twelve months engagement at the new theatre 
which is now in course of construction on the 
site of the Moulin Rouge, ‘heir speciality is 
American songs and eccentric dancing, but in 
Paris they practically created the sensational 
revue, Crest un Raid, which ran for an entire 
season at the Scala, whence they take their 
name. The Palace has many other good 
things, notably the excellent pictures of the 
Indian durbar and the Canadian Pacific, which 
show better than anything the splendid extent 
of the Dominion. 


THE LIVELY LA SCALA GIRLS AT THE PALACE 
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A Pony that Gallops and Never gets Forrarder. 


he funniest thing that I have seen in 
music-halls for many years is Mr. 
Berzac’s circus at the Pavilion, especially the 
bucking donkey, Kruger. Mr. Berzac invites 
any member of the audience to ride Kruger, 


KRUGER, THE BUCKING DONKEY 


but that sprightly animal never permits the 
indignity, for no sooner does one get on the 
donkey’s back (a difficult task in itself) than he 
is sent sprawling on the floor. The cleverest 
part of Mr. Berzac’s programme is his pony 


Campbell &iGray| 


which gallops on a revolving table without 
advancing aninch. The table revolves at a 
tremendous rate—so fast, indeed, that the 
fringe which is seen in the right-hand picture 
becomes a solid mass in the other photograph. 


THE PONY THAT GALLOPS ON THE TABLE 
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THE MAN WHO TRIES TO STAND 


Campbell & Gray 
ON THE REVOLVING TABLE 
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MISS ADA REEVE AS HERSELF. 


Medrington 


Miss Ada Reeve's father and mother were on the stage, and she made her first appearance at the age of six in the company of Mr. Fred Wright, the father of 
Huntley, Fred, and Haidee Wright, a splendid school of acting. For some years she was on the music-hall stage and in 1894 Mr. George Edwardes engaged her to 
create the principal part of The Shop Girl, In private life Miss Reeve is Mrs. Wilfred Cotton 
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MISS ADA REEVE AS “SANTA CLAUS.” 


Medrington 


Miss Reeve has long since made her mark as an artist in pantomime. This season she has been appearing with great success as Santa Claus in Santa 
Claus, Junior, at Mr. Robert Arthur's Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool. Miss Reeve wore the most diverting costumes, and some of her songs have sent all 
the Liverpool boys whistling 
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GREAT WITS AT PLAY. By Richard Ashe King. 


Author of ‘The Wearin’ o’ the Green,” ‘Love the Debt,’’ and “ Swift in Ireland.” 


N ovals suggests ‘one of the differences between wit and humour 

in his contrast between the geniality of the humorist and the 
acerbity of the wit. “ Eating wakes humour—that is why fat people 
are so humorous”; while of wit he says elsewhere, “ There is no 
wit in cheerful souls. Wit indicates a disturbance of equilibrium. 
It is at once the consequence and the cure of the disturbance.” 
Hence there is nothing unnatural in the delight that the greatest of 
wie, George Selwyn, took in attending executions—a delight which 
the first Lord Holland on his death-bed hit off with an epigrammatic 
neatness worthy of George himself. Hearing that George had called 
to inquire for him he told his servant “to show Mr. Selwyn up when 
next he calls ; if I am alive, I shall be delighted to see him, and if I 
am dead, he will be delighted to see me.” Indeed, the sight of death, 
and especially the spectacle of an execution, inspired some of 
Selwyn’s wittiest sallies. ‘1 hear you went to see Lord Lovat’s head 
cut off,” a lady said to him reproachfully. ‘Yes, but you must 
remember that I went to see it sewn on again,” he pleaded in 
extenuation. And when it had been sewn on to his satisfaction he 
cried in. the tone and in the words of the Lord Chancellor at the 
trial, ‘‘ My Lord Lovat, your lordship may now rise ! ” 


ext to George Selwyn in the spontaneity of his wit ranks, 
perhaps, Douglas Jerrold, always memorable to me for his 
happy despatch of three different kinds of bores. First, of a futile 
old quidnunc who tried to arrest Jerrold hurrying by in Regent Street. 
“€ Halloa, Jerrold, old boy, what’s going on?” “I am,” rejoined the 
wit shooting off like an arrow from a bow. Next, of a gushing young 
enthusiast who was raving affectedly about some opera. ‘“ There’s 
one song in it which always carries me away,” he cried. ‘Lord! 
I wish I could sing it,” groaned Jerrold. And, lastly, of a pestilent 
subscription-hunter. ‘How much this time?” asked Jerrold. 
“Three and two noughts would about clear him.” “ All right ; put 


me down for one of the noughts.” 
J errold’s practical readiness is best illustrated by one of his tales, 
of which he is popularly supposed to have been himself the 
original hero. In the days of the great railway mania of 1848 
Jerrold and a friend rested on their oars in a reach of the Thames 
and opposite a newly-built villa of the most pretentious style. The 
day was hot, the oarsmen weary and athirst, and tantalised 
intolerably by the sight of a party of two gentlemen and three ladies 
under the grateful shadow of a giant elm quaffing iced drinks which 
a busy footman circling round administered. ‘‘I say, Dick, let us 
join that party,” suggested Jerrold. ‘ By all means,” answered Dick 
sarcastically. ‘ Well, I bet you a sov we shall be invited to join 
them within ten minutes,” cried Jerrold taking out his watch. 
“Done !” replied Dick heartily.“ But, mind, you must do exactly 
what I tell you.” “All right.” Jerrold having leaped from the 
boat and secured it bade Dick take one of the oars and proceed with 
it to a spot he indicated. “ Now, when I move my hand to the right 
shift the oar a little to the right, or to the left if | move my hand to 
the left,” added Jerrold as he moved off to some distance. 


Hee he pantomimed his directions to Dick till he was interrupted 
by the summons of the footman. ‘‘ Here, you sir; clear out 
o’ this. Do you hear?” ‘Look here, my man; you mind your 
business and Jet me mind mine.” ‘ Wot business have you on our 
lawn?” It won’t be your lawn long, my man, that I can tell 
you.” The footman was so impressed by the assurance of the 
trespasser that he returned to report this astounding threat to his 
master. His master hurried, fuming, to the insolent stranger. 
“What do you mean, sir?” he began furiously only to be calmly 
interrupted by Jerrold. “1 mean, sir, to do my duty to my 
employers, and do it I shall without fear or favour,” he added 
emphatically. ‘* Your employers !. Who are your employers, sir ?” 
“The Great Eastern and Western Railway Company.” 
Ds you mean,” gasped the old man apoplectically, “to run your 
infernal line through my lawn?” “I have nothing to do 
with running the line through your lawn or anybody else’s lawn. I 
have only to report to my directors which of the two suggested routes 
presents the less engineering difficulties.” “There’s an alternative 
route, then?” the old gentleman inquired anxiously after a pause. 
“My dear sir,” answered Jerrold icily, “you have not been so 
particularly civil as to invite my confidence.” ‘I really beg your 
pardon. It was quite a misunderstanding,” pleaded the old gentle- 
man abjectly. ‘You see, I had no idea that my place lay in the 
route of any line.” “I don’t know that it does—yet,” Jerrold 
replied with a significant stress on the “yet.” ‘ You can understand 
my heat under the circumstances,” the old gentleman said still more 
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humbly, ““and make allowances for it.” ‘Oh, certainly,” replied 
Jerrold airily. “It’s all right.’ and he turned to attend diligently to 
his signalling. After a pause the old gentleman observed, “ It’s a 


hot day and hot work, I’m afraid.” 
Joe wiped his perspiring brow. “ I’ve to survey the alternative 
route yet,” he said wearily. ‘ Perhaps,” suggested the old 
gentleman meekly, “ you and your friend could spare a minute or 
two for refreshment. 1 should be delighted if you would join us 
over a glass of wine. Eh?” Jerrold seemed to hesitate and the 
old gentleman became more and more pressing and at last prevailed. 
Jerrold made himself so delightfully agreeable that the o!d gentle- 
man forgot to urge upon him the advantages of the alternative 
route—whatever that was—till he accompanied them down to the 
boat. “I hope you won’t run it through my place,” he said finally, 
slipping a £10 note into Jerrold’s hand. “How dare you, sir, 
attempt to corrupt me?” cried Jerrold flinging back the note in his 
face. “I shall run it right through your conservatory !” However, 
a burst of hearty laughter from the two engineers as they pulled away 
reassured the old gentleman, who returned to his guests in peace. 


his reminds me of a still more ingenious ruse by which Curran 

and three barrister friends obtained a gratuitous dinner. Arriving 
after a long walk at an inn they discovered to their dismay that they 
had not amongst them enough money to pay for one—not to say four 
dinners. What was to be done? After some thought Curran cried, 
“JT have it! Look here, boys, when I call for the bill you must one 
and all make the devil of a row, each clamouring to be allowed to 
pay it.” ‘All right.” Curran ordered the best dinner the hotel 
could afford and its best liqueurs—chiefly whisky. Ample justice was 
done both to the meats and drinks, and when they had smoked 
and chatted and rested sufficiently Curran called, “‘ Waiter! Bill 
please.” Then there arose a generous storm. “ No, no, Curran ; 
this is my affair!” ‘“ Yours! Why you paid last time. It’s my 
turn now.” “But I’ve never been allowed to pay yet,” urged a third. 
It really looked as if there was going to bea free fight for the honour. 


f| Pata Curran arose to still the storm. “Order! Order! Boys! 

What a row about a few shillings. Ill tell you how we'll 
settle it. We'll blindfold the waiter and the first man he 
catches pays. But, mind, you must play fair and do your best not 
to be caught. Will you promise?” There was a roar of laughter 
at this schoolboy suggestion, but the most enchanted of all 
with it was the sportsmanlike waiter. ‘ Oh, begob, yere honour, 
that'll be grand shport.” Accordingly the waiter was securely 
blinded and Curran then beckoned his friends to steal softly from the 
room andthe house. The waiter groped hither and thither in every 
corner till at last he seized his man just at the door. “ Begorrah, 
you'll have to pay, sir!” And so he had—for it was the landlord 
who had come up to ascertain the meaning of the protracted silence. 
It is only fair, however, to Curran to say that he returned a day or 


two later to pay the bill and liberally reward the waiter. 
Comits dealing with waiters and flunkeys was as characteristically 
sardonic as you would expect from his inimitable Directions to 
Servants. On detecting some hairs in the butter served up to him 
he summoned the waiter and assured him with judicial gravity, 
“There is really nothing I like better than hairy butter, but I prefer 
mixing it for myself. Pray take this away and bring me the hair and the 
butter upon separate plates.” Only the grim dean could have had the 
moral courage in those days when flunkeys were more numerous, 
insolent, and greedy than they are to-day to present each of these 
expectant harpies, as he passed out between two rows of them, with 
a bright new farthing, waving aside all explanation or expostulation 
superbly with the words, ‘I never give less.” Though, by the way, 
the dean did not always get the best of encounters of this kind. A 
scullery maid whom he had sneeringly asked, “ How many maggots, 
pray, have you scraped out of that piece of mutton?” promptly 
retorted, “ Not half as many as you have in your head.” 


t is a far cry from the sardonic Swift to the genial Toole, who also 
got the worst of a similar encounter. Impatient with hunger he 
asked the cynical Irish waiter at a restaurant again and again, “Is 
that Irish stew coming?” till he was at last silenced by the answer, 
“It’s comin’, and maybe it’ll be no great things when it comes.” 
He was right. When it came Toole, finding a button in it, called 
out, “ Waiter! Look here! Vaz do you think I’ve found in this 
stew?” “Mate, maybe,” sneered the cynical waiter. ‘ A button ! 
1 found that button in it!” ‘ Ah then now, an’ what did ye expect 
to find—a gowld watch and chain ?” 
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Performing 


Bears. 


r. Carl Hagenbeck, 
the well-known 
animal trainer of Ham- 
burg, has just turned out 
a unique troupe of 
trained Polar _ bears, 
They are said to be the 
only group of trained 
Polar bears in existence. 
They represent over two 
years patient training, 
and although the group 
is only composed of 
seven bears some sixty 
were originally — pur- | 
chased and _ partially 
trained before the desired 
number was_ obtained. 
They are all magnificent 
creatures and do a 
great many interesting 
tricks. They have been 
taught to form them- 
selves into picturesque 
tableaux, walk on their 
hind legs across the 
stage, and play at see- 
saw. In addition, each 
bear does something to 
amuse the audience. One 
has been taught, for in- 
stance, to sit down at a 
table and drink out of a 
bottle, another rides a 
bicycle, while a third is 
pronounced the champion 
bear wrestler. One has 
always associated the bear 
as an animal not endowed 
with too much intelligence, 
but the wonderful feats 
performed by the troupe 
under notice should be more 
than sufficient to remove 
that long-standing stigma 
on the bear’s character. 
The group has been sent 
over to New York, where 
they are daily performing. 
Bears are easily trained. 
Indeed, the man with the 
bear and pole is one of the 
oldest forms of entertain- 
ment in animal training. 


THE BEST CLOWN IN “THE NEW CLOWN” 
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Performing 
Donkeys. 


he donkey is the 
clown of the world 
of animal actors. You 
may recall Ping-Pong 
who was so funny in 7he 
New Clown and has 
probably had much to 
do with the good fortune 
of that farce. Another 
excellent wit is Kruger 
(iJlustrated elsewhere in 
this issue) which Mr. Cliff 
Berzac introduces at the 
Pavilion. Mr. Berzac 
must be a humorist, for 
being a native of Bir- 
mingham and having a 
bucking donkey _ born 
there he calls the creature 
Kruger. The animal is 
technically known as a 
“mute”; that is to say, 
the blend of an amiable 
donkey and a _ vicious 
pony. Much of the vice 
displayed by Kruger is 
inborn, and it required 
but little training to bring 
him to his present condition 
of incorrigible  rascality. 
Mr. Berzac says that the 
percentage of mutes. of 
Kruger’s quality is not more 
than one in 500. Outside 
the prescribed limits of his 
roped area Kruger is as 
tame and inoffensive as a 
stuffed dog. Once the ropes 
are up he knows it is the 
signal for work and instantly 
becomes grossly offensive. 
He has been kicking, buck- 
ing, and biting for Mr. 
Berzac for more than five 
years. Mr. Berzac himself 
is an old circus hand, having 
ridden bareback, managed, 
and filled other positions in 
the ring for nearly twenty 
years. He is also the first 
man to introduce the “ turn- 
table” for galloping pur- 
poses. The tab’e is revolved 
by a man beneath it. 


THE TALLER 


Current Games, 


Corinthians v. Notts County.—The less 
said about the match between the Corinthians 
and Notts County the better. A more dismal 
exhibition of football it has never been my lot 
to witness. R. G. Wright played decently and 
Tibbs was fair at half-back, but otherwise the 
play of the Corinthians was quite unworthy of 
them. The professionals seemed affected by 
the lethargy of their opponents and strolled 
leisurely about the ground during most of 
the game, just raising sufficient energy to 
win by two goals to one. Fifteen hundred 
spectators spent a bored hour and a half, and 
I fancy that this number, small as it was, 
will be considerably diminished the next time 
the Corinthians play at Queen’s Club. The 
deterioration of the Corinthians was un- 
pleasantly dotted by the publication of the 
result of the gate at the match for the Sheriffs 
‘Charity Shield. After paying expenses’ only 
the meagre sum of 410 was left for division 
among the charities of the metropolis. Tot- 
tenham Hotspur, however, who were entitled 
to the sum of £50 for the use of their ground 
generously remitted the whole of that sum, 
an action which gave the balance sheet a 
somewhat less distressful appearance. 


The London Senior Cup.—A_pleasanter 
theme is the remarkable success of the Old 
Malvernians in their victory over Clapton for 
the London Senior Cup. As long as the old- 
boy clubs can produce teams as proficient as 
the Old Malvernians the falling off of the 
Corinthians need not be regretted. Many 
good judges of the game in London are of the 
opinion that Clapton would beat many of 
the teams that the Corinthians have put into 
the field this year. This is a debatable point, 
but after Clapton’s defeat by the Old Malver- 
nians it is only reasonable to suppose that 
there is plenty of good Corinthian material in 
the land if those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the club would only make use of it. 
Lack of enthusiasm among the old-boy players 
themselves is suggested as one of the causes 
of the Corinthian downfall, and judging from 
the teams that turned out to do duty for the 
Old Carthusians and the Old Malvernians last 
Saturday week it certainly seems as if there 
were something in this suggestion. It ought 
not to be a matter of difficulty to pick an 


Sports, 


eleven from those two teams fit to hold its 
own against Sunderland, or any other League 
team for the matter of that. But whether the 
fault rests with those who select the Corinthian 
teams or with the players themselves I cannot 
undertake to say. 


The Oxford Sports.—Good as were the 
performances at the University sports at 
Oxford those at Cambridge were even better. 
The weather on the first day was unfavour- 
able, but Wednesday was perfectly fine with 
scarcely any wind and the spectators saw 
some thoroughly good sport. KR. W. Barclay 
of Trinity was in excellent form in the 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ‘VARSITY SPORTS 


The long jump—won by O. W. Mackrill 


hundred yards and quarter-mile, both of 
which he secured in remarkably good time, 
his 50 sec. being the record for Fenners. 
H. W. Gregson, the university secretary, won 
both the mile and the three miles, and was, of 
course, selected as first string for both events 
against Oxford. In the mile, without being 
pushed, he covered the distance in 4°26 I-5 sec., 
while in the longer distance he got home 
without the slightest difficulty inside 15 min. 
G. Howard Smith, who had been previously 
under treatment for his ankle, recovered 
sufficiently to appear in the high jump, which 
he won without much difficulty, beating 
G. S. Doorley by 1 in. 
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and Pastimes. 


A Gain to Blackheath.—H. T. Gamlin has 
played his last match with Devonport Albion, 
for the present at any rate. He has received 
a post under the Admiralty which will involve 
his living in London, and he will in future 
play for Blackheath, the club which has such 
an irresistible fascination for provincial players. 
Gamlin is an excellent sportsman as well as 
a good player and will be a distinct addition 
to Blackheath. I was amused to read in a 
London newspaper the other day an en- 
thusiastic appreciation of Gamlin’s action in 
joining Blackheath by a writer who is never 
tired of castigating League clubs for their 
immorality in sweeping into their net players 
from all corners of the country. Evidently 
the amateur may steal a halter while the 
“pro” may not look over a hedge. 


A New Head Master.—H. B. Tristram, 
who succeeded Dr. Almond as head master of 
Loretto School, was in the famous Vassall 
team at Oxford twenty years ago and played 
for England in 1883, 1884, and 1885. Since 
1887 he has been master at Loretto, but for 
years he has given up football for the gentler 
delights of golf. Mr. Tristram is a brother- 
in-law of the late head master and for many 
years has had practical control of the schoo', 
which is the property of the Almond family. 


A Lack of Business Methods. —I had a 
practical illustration lately of the curious lack 
of business habits that prevails at the head- 
quarters of English Rugby Unionism. More 
than a fortnight before the date of the match 
I applied for tickets for the game at Richmond 
on March 21. Whether the committee were 
so busy examining the dona fides of amateurs 
in northern clubs that they had forgotten all! 
about the match at Richmond I cannot say, 
but at any rate no reply whatever was vouch- 
safed to my letter of application. It may, of 
course, be possible that all the tickets for seats 
at that time were sold, but even in that case 
the most elementary knowledge of business, 
putting aside the question of courtesy, should 
have prompted the secretary to inform me of 
the fact. If the Rugby Union conducts the 
rest of its business on the same lines as it 
manages its correspondence it is not difficult 
to understand the secret of the dismal story of 
England’s failure in international matches. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 'VARSITY SPORTS—THE START FOR THE THREE-MILE RACE 
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The Billiard Championship.—I hope that 
the billiard championship has been played for 
the last time at the National Sporting Club. [ 
have no particular feeling either for or against 
the club in Covent Garden, but it certainly is 
not a suitable venue for an important billiard 
match. I had intended to see most, if not all, 


CAMBRIDGE 


three-mile race 


of the Stevenson-Dawson match, but my ex- 
perience on Monday night was not of a kind 
to tempt me to pay another visit. In the first 
place the room was far too large for the 
number of spectators who were likely to be 
attracted to the match—at the prices charged 
at any rate. Moreover, it was indifferently 
lit, exceedingly cold, and the seats were about 
as comfortable as a hussar’s saddle. 


High Prices and Poor Accommodation.— 
I do not know who are primarily responsible 
for the prices charged and the exceedingly 
indifferent accommodation offered, but it 
is quite certain that neither Dawson nor 
Stevenson is sufficiently attractive to induce 
the general public to spend a couple of 
hours on hard wooden chairs in a tempera- 
ture somewhere below 50. What the 
cheaper seats were like one trembles to think 
when the £1 and tos, accommodation was less 
satisfactory than that provided in the gallery of 
a cheap theatre. John Roberts once said to 
me that when he started giving exhibitions of 
billiards in London his object was to provide 
an entertainment to which gentlemen could 
come in comfort and, if they wished, bring 
their wives and daughters with them. The 
object of the managers of the championship 
match seems to have been to make a billiard 
match as like a prize fight as possible. 


A Great Showman..—Roberts in addi- 
tion to his skill and personality was a great 
showman and thoroughly understood that to 
make billiards popular something more is 
necessary than merely two players of 
undoubted skill. 
footed attendants, properly - dressed 
markers, and comfortable chairs may not 
be an absolute necessity for 
billiards, but they unquestionably 
add to the popularity of the 
game. On the first night of the 
match while Stevenson was in 
the middle of a break there was 
a shuffling of feet which must 
have been as disconcerting to 
the player as it was certainly 
unpleasant to the spectators. I 
do not know whether the gate 
improved after the first night, 
but on Monday not ten per cent. 
of the higher-priced seats were 
occupied. 


’*VARSITY SPORTS 
H. W. Gregson and A. S. D. Smith, who were first and second in the 


Such details as soft- VS 


Sporting Phraseology.—-There seems to be 
some fatal temptation among sporting writers 
to invent new words or to detach old ones 
from their accepted meaning. Even the Fve/d, 
from which one expects better things. occa- 
sionally gives way to this weakness. Speaking 
of a football match last week the Feld de- 
clared that the play of one 
of the team was “judg- 
mental.” Even Mr. C. B. 
Fry, whose style as a rule 
is a model of what sport- 
ing writing should be, 
shows a tendency lately to 
use that irritating word, 
“judgmati- 
cal.” Every 
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than a reasonable chance of pulling off six 
of the events, The only real certainty for 
Oxford seems to be Garnier for the hurdles. 


Man v. Motor.—AZropos of the walking 
race from Westminster to Brighton, for 
which fifty-seven men started last Saturday 
week and which was won. by Butler of the 
Polytechnic Harriers in 8 hr. 43 min, 
Truth very pertinently remarks that motor 
cars under the present ridiculous laws are 
only allowed_to go twice as fast as a man can 
walk. As a matter cf fact, during the first 
seven miles Butler was moving at just seven 
miles an hour. How preposterous it is to limit 


descriptive 
sporting 
writer feels 
the necessity 
for an adjec- 
tive to apply 
to a_ foot- 
baller or 
cricketer 
whose play 
has been 
marked by some judgment, but 
what fault is there to be found 
with ‘‘ judicious” ? Mr. C, B. Fry 
can possibly quote authorities 
for ‘judgmatical,” but ‘“ judg- 
mental” has nothing at all to 
be said in its favour. 


Australia’s Bowlers.— 
There seems to be no end to 
the Australian output of good 
bowlers. At the end of the first 
innings in the match against 
Victoria Lord Hawke’s team 
seemed to havea winning chance, 
but in the second innings they 
ccmpletely collapsed before the 
bowling of ,Collins and Arm- 
strong. Whatever may be said 
against the weakness in bowling 
of the English team they are 
certainly a powerful lot of bats- 
men, and Collins is evidently a 
bowler quite above the average. Warner, 
Burnup, Taylor, Bosanquet, and Dowson are 
not the type of batsmen to be diddled out 
by a new bowler merely on the strength of 
their unfamiliarity with him. 


Oxford and Cambridge Sports.—If all the 
events in the ’varsity sports turn out accord- 
ing to form Cambridge will win the hundred 
yards, quarter-mile, the weight, the high jump, 
and the three miles for a 
certainty, and will probably 
secure the hammer and the 
mile, but ’varsity sports, we 
know, do not always turn 
out as one expects. Cam- 
br'dge, however, have more 


H. W. STEVENSON 


Who played so sensational a match for the bill!ard championship last week 
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TWO OF LORD HAWKE’S TEAM 


A. D. Whatman and P. R. Johnson on the voyage from New 


Zealand to Australia 


the rate at which a motor is allowed to travel 
in the open country to twelve miles an hour 
may be judged from the fact that had Butler 
done a little trotting he would probably have 
been breaking the motor car legal limit. 


A Chance for England.—In the chess 
tournament which has just been concluded at 
Monte Carlo every one of the competitors 
received a prize, even Colonel Moreau, who 
failed to win a single game and stood at the 
bottom of the list, being presented with £3. 
If this principle could be applied to the 
international Rugby football tournament 
England’s prospects of winning a prize would 
be decidedly improved. 


Irish Billiards.—Billiards is one of those 
things they manage better in the 
distressful country. The Irish 
amateur championship was con- 
spicuous by the absence of the 
publican element and attracted 
exactly the type of competitors 
to whom the amateur champion- 
ship in England has proved so 
uninviting. There are many 
amateurs in London and in the 
country capable of beating the 
amateur champion, but they 
can never be induced to compete 
for the championsh*p. 
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THE RESULT OF THE MOTOR CAR COMPETITION, 


Seven Extra 


I was able last week to partially announce the result of the Motor 

Car Competition and give the names of the winners of the first 
and second prizes. With regard to Mr, Matthews and Mr. Alsop, the 
winners of the Motor Car and Gramophone respectively, there was 
no difficulty as these gentlemen sent in solutions distinctly superior 
to the rest of the competitors. Next came five competitors who sent 
in lists of a/most equal accuracy, and they, of course, are the winners 
of the five minor prizes. After these, however, there were seven 
competitors whose lists, although slightly inferior in point of accuracy 
to those of the prizewinners, were so excellent that | felt that their 
efforts should not go unrewarded, and consequently | have decided 
co add seven other prizes and to award each of these seven competitors 
two bound volumes of the SAhere. 

1 cannot possibly answer in detail the various questions that have 
been addressed to me since the final list of solutions was published, 
but | may remark that many of those pictures which some of the com- 
petitors declared presented insuperable difficulties, notably No. 42, 
cannot have been so difficult after all as they were solved correctly 
by more than one competitor. As | explained last week, the full 
names and iitles of the portraits were only given in the official list of 
solutions to enable competitors to trace the portraits as they appeared 
in THE TATLER. The conditions distinctly stated that no titles or 
prefixes need be given by the competitors and this rule was strictly 
adhered to when checking the solutions. 

The names and addresses of the winners are :— 


Winner of First Prize—A £250 De Dion Bouton 
6 h.p. Motor Car— 
D. S. MATTHEWS, 
Lieutenant, 17th Lancers, 
Milford Lodge, Grove Road, Southsea. 


Winner of Second Prize—A £20 Gramophone on 
Pedestal— 
J. C. ALsop, 
85, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 


Prizewinners. 


Winner of Third Prize—A Black and White Drawing 
in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


J. G. L. Pleydell-Nott, Meadow View, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Winner of Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing 
by Percy F. S. Spence. 


Dudley C. D, Filby, 7, Breakspeare Road, St. John’s, S.E. 


Winner of Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, 
by Arthur Garratt. 


Neil Baynes, 120, Warwick Street, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Winner of Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of the 
“ Sphere.” 


H. S. Blake, 17, Shandon Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


Winner of Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of 
“The Tatler.” 


William Ferris, Middlesex County Asylum, Tooting, S.W. 


Winners of Extra Prizes—Two Bound Volumes of 
the ‘“ Sphere "— 


James Kershaw, 18, Hill Street, Knightsbridge. 

Mrs. Emma Lea, 196, Stockwell Road, Brixton. 

Robert Long, Cilwich, Bwlch S.O., Breconshire. 

Charles E. Sewell, Rosslyn, London Road, Wembley, 
Middlesex. 

Mrs. Milford, 15, Staverton Road, Oxford. 

E. G. Parker, Ravenscroft, Aigburth, Liverpool. 

Mrs. H.C. Streatfield, Carrington Close, Wyke Regis, 
Weymouth. 


Our Sixth Double Acrostic 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


Cervin, Charter-party, 


2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ¢.e., answers to the thirteenth 
acrostic (dated March 25) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
April 6. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 


(Sixth Series) 


S A 1 Sig Ae 
PreR OFS Pies RO 


Nig ak 
Netea bs ES OyeeN 


Sven 
rs 
fe. 
Les} 


1. The Salic law was (incorrectly) said to prevent a 
woman ascending the throne of France. 2. See The 
Tempest. Don Pedro is not accepted because he was 
dethroned, did not renounce, and was always known as 
“Emperor.'' 3. Island off the west coast of Scotland. 
4- Boadicea was their queen. 6. ‘‘ Gong,"' ‘‘ Gossiping,”’ 
and “ Giggling’’ are not accepted. ‘‘Gagging'’ is. So 
is ‘ Grog.” 
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Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from— 
Alda, Antoo, Amy, Arnim, Aldebella, Aswood, Afflo, 
Arab-queen, Abul, Afric, Astar, Ago, Almeria, Ashbury, 
Aylwards, Arosa, Ayacanora, 
Antonio, Arcifer, Arpa, Aenea, Aaron, Alea, Aar, Aston, 
Bruno, Bulbul, Bleue, Booboo, Barnby, Barum, Bentro- 
vato, Benbow, Belle-dame, 
Bedrock, Bijli, Bonze, Buldoo, Candid, Chippendale, Golo, Greyman, Glevum, Glenmark, Gogo, Heckle, 
Cherry-cheeks, Cheers, Coffi, 
Clarelou, Callala, Carp, 


Blindgift, Buffo, Biscuit, 


Caribou, Calcro, Cabbalo, 
Cornuto, Chinka, Chin-chin, Coomor, Cassandra, 
Cambria, Chippie, Cuthbert, Craig-y-nos, Canteen, Cass, 
Chromatic, Clan-chattan, Chums, Chloe, Dewankhas, 


(Sixth Series) 


However many winds and turns I use, 
That this is this I'm sure you'll not refuse. 


. Prefix one letter, change another, lo! 
Holy I was, most wicked may be now. 


. Doubled I symbolise the house of Christ. 
. Italian statesman of the latter days. 
. The Giant Mountsslope down towards my ways. 
. Agait. Three letters add—becomes a bird. 
. “Great captain ’’! But of one dark blot I've heard. 
G . Just out oc May the abbot hung the bell. 
. As beast, catlike. As man, I sing right well. 


Explanations must be given. 
possibly count 


The Seventh Series begins next week 


Prize Competition. 


Dolittle, Deborah, Daddy, Dodie, Deva, Davoria, 
Drummer, Dobbin, Darnel, Dugli, Dobyn, Daisy, Druid, 
Dankworks, Eridge-owls, Eilia, Eaglehawk, Elbouz, 
Evergreen, Earlsfield, Ellice, Elioul, Epsom, Ethelwood, 
Einuk, Ellhay, Eedod, Eitak, Etceteras, Eblow, Florence, 
Fairchild, Frome, Flosager, Ferret, Frumpy, Fiddle, 
Flossie, Griffin, Guessaright, Garna, Grappler, Gallagher, 


Aspidistra, Axminster, 


Hairy-wonder, Herts, Heath, Hanid, Haxor, Hovite, 
Intombi, Ignota, Iolanthe, Inverloddon, Jacey, Jinko, 
Jackjill, Jap, Jako, Juliet, Kilton, Keys, Kooc, Ko, 
Khyum, Lamplighter, Leirum, Lud, Livery, Lav, Mousie, 
M.L.H., Maimie, Monachus, Max, Margot, Magico, 
Minorca, Mabel, Martha-nobody, Mummer, Mars, Major, 
Marand, Micat, Mia, Marion, Magunota, Normanhaugh, 
Noreen, Nice, Novara, Nogitdand, Nedals, Orb, Otway, 
Ownie-one, Ouard, Oubit, Owen, Pax, Penetrator, Por- 


Double Acrostic No. 19 cupine, Petrarch, Pingpong, Prospero, Park, Paddy, 


Paris, Quiz, Rita, Ramoyle, Roy, Ronpu, Roma, Reel, 
Ronin, Rover, Ryde, Sarnia, Saki, St. Quentin, Stur- 
ford, Sunny-Jim, Shamrock, Schvudze, Square, Seashore, 
Sweetbells, Seastar, Sec, She, Sognai, Silhouette, Sirrom, 
Tussock, Tiptilted, Talki, Taffy, Troloss, Tittipu, Tincan, 
Two-cuckoos, Torpedo, Twins, Tween, Tinker, Teign- 
mouth, Usher, Ubique, Ulysses, Unicorn, Undaunted, 
Vinna, Val, Victor, Workitout, Wybith, Wynell, We-two, 
Wyvern, Westwater, Wyst, Waherne, Xecx, Yoko, Ypres, 
Yma, Zuan, Zenobia, Zazel, Zug. 


The Acrostic Editor has received a letter which is 
addressed to ‘‘ THe TaTver, Leeds,"’ and forwarded on 
from there. It would not have been wonderful if it had 
been lost. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 6 
was received from ‘* Donnybrook "' or he would certainly 
have been credited with “likely.’? The Acrostic Editor 
regrets that ‘‘ Keys’s '' answer to No. 8 being addressed to 
“Tue Tar.er, Great New Street, Leatherhead,"’ arrived 
too late and is not entirely surprised that it did so. 
“ Torpedo" put ‘ rabble '' in No, 8, which is not accepted. 
The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ M.L.H.’’ addressed 
the answer to No. 8, ‘‘The Editor, Great New Street," 
simply, with the almost inevitable result that it was late. 
Would not a little more care be useful in all these cases? 
‘‘Decem's'’ answer to No. 10 was addressed to “ The 
Editor "' and in consequence delayed a little. ‘‘ Owen's” 
answer to No. 8 arrived two days later. 


Incomplete answers may 
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An Oft-repeated Tale. — There 
certain stories which were always remarkable 
for a surprising amount of similarity in the 
days when we wore pinafores and indulged 
freely in bread and jam and when nursery 
tales were more to us than all the realities of 
life put together. There were the same fairies 


were 


with gossamer wings and multi- 
-coloured robes—th2 same fairy queen 
who performed feats of benevolence, 
and generally the same little boy or 
girl who escaped through the medium 
of a dream into an enchanted country. 
I am always reminded of this oft-told 
tale when I read the accounts of the 
spring courts or when [ spend an 
afternoon in the salons of 
‘our West-end creators and 
glistening mysteries of silk, 
satin, or brocade are un- 
folded to my admiring eyes. 
There is the same fairy 
queen, gracious and beauti- 
ful, the same multi-coloured 
frocks, snowy plumes, and 
fragrant flowers, and the 
same titles sonorously an- 
nounced. The only thing 
that really seems to vary is 
the weather, and there is 
always variety in that 
respect. Personally I am 
inclined to give the prefer- 
ence to the princess gown 
for wear on these state 
occasions, which looks won- 
derfully graceful with the 
long sweeping train and 
which can be richly em- 
broidered according to taste, 
although it naturally does 
not admit of much in the 
way of what I call the 
“elusive materials.” One 
ef the prettiest effects I 
have seen recently in the 
matter of court trains was 
a very pale blue-green satin 
souple—verging too much 
on the blue to be ranked 
as an eau de nil—and em- 
broidered in a lovely design 
of silver ferns tied with 
bows of silver ribbon. 
' Black, white, and gold are, 
however, the leading choice, ‘and as to the 
embroideries, those,” as an American girl of 
my acquaintance once said, “are the things 
that one should never describe however 
tempted one may be.” Certainly there has 
never been such an omnium gatherum of 
materials to produce effects, and never such 
enormous successes both in colour and design. 


Styles. —With the princess style, how- 
ever, a studied simplicity with regard to the 


ad MY 


Of blue and white tweed piped with white taffetas, the 
fronts threaded with a spotted silk scarf 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES 


“solid” gowns has come into vogue. As a 
matter of fact the Parisienne had adopted this 
fashion far more enthusiastically than have we 
on this side of the Channel, and with very 
good reason. In satin or drap soufple it is 


most effective, and a gown of much distinc- 
tion, fashioned of the former material in a 
lovely oyster shade, fell in straight, classical 
folds, only relieved by a deep ruche at the 
bottom and a trail of water lilies brought from 
the corsage to the skirt. 


Another gown in the 


genre princesse was fashioned entirely of 
gold tissue, and in panne the princess gown 
is always regal and imposing. 


Flowered Effects.—But the “‘rage” at 
present in the matter of evening wear is 
hardly for solid materials so much as for the 
very light and evanescent fabrics that look as 
though they had been made by fairies for the 
express purpose of catching on a nail and 
causing dire distress to the owner, The 
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Of beige cloth with trimming of 
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Pompadour and Watteau effects increase and 
multiply. There are painted or printed 
mousseline de soies on the white groundwork 
of which wreaths and festoons of pink roses 
and blue forget-me-nots tied with bunches of 
Nile-green or mauve ribbon take their un- 
checked way, and these over a pink or green 
satin fond veiled with chiffon of the same 
colour are really delightful and lend them- 
selves most amenably to all the gaugings and 
frillings, the pinkings and gatherings which 
Dame Fashion demands, “Printed” 
chiffons are also ubiquitous, and there is a 
new delight—really quite the most novel 
thing of modistic invention—which con- 
sists of a fine close white net patterned in 
these alluring wreaths and festoons in the 
same soft “Pompadour” shades as the 
mousselines. A dress of this description 
made up over green satin 
souple which I examined in 
a very exclusive atelier was 
closely gathered in “sets ” 
to about the height of the 
knees, where the deep 
ruched vo/ant was headed 
with a gauged ow, through 
which was threaded a wide 
green panne ribbon tied in 
one of the new bows behind, 
each loop of which was 
| brought up very high and 
| spread out ostentatiously 
with tiny diamond pins. 
Another evening dress was 
| of pale lemon silk softened 
with chiffon and entirely 
covered with a 
rather coarse 
tinted guipure 
with medallions 
of Alengon let in 
and outlined 
with tiny ruches 
of chiffon, the 
whole being 
mounted over 
chiffon ruches at 
the hem to pro- 


duce a_ very 
frou-frou effect 
and a_ great 


bunch of grapes 
worked in raised 
paillettes lying 
across one side 
of the gown. 

A Favourite 
Material.—As to 
our summer gowns, about which I gave several 
foreshadowings last week, it appears to be 
“canvas, canvas, everywhere ”—forgive me for 
paraphrasing my favourite poet-—and every- 
one is considering the matter of a canvas 
gown this season. Wide-meshed it must 
be of necessity, provided you are anxious to 
be strictly “in the fashion,” and there are 
some new shot canvases which have made 
great claims on my affections. Itis easy to pro- 
duce the shot effect also by having the material 


oriental embroidery 
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made up over a silk foundation of a different 
colour, and | am inclined to think that this 
style will be adopted by a good many exclu- 
Greek lace seems 
to be exceedingly popular as a trimming to 
everything, which confirms me in my belief 


sive couturiéres this year. 


that we shall cling resolutely to our 
oriental and Armenian — trimmings 
throughout the summer. There was one 
novelty, however, which I hesitated to 
pronounce upon until I had subjected it 
to an examination on my own account, 
and this is the coloured tussore silk. 
Many years in succession we have been 
threatened with a season of tussore silk, 
but it has never “ come off” so to speak, 
and new loves*in the way of more 
immediately attractive materials have 
elbowed it out of place from time to time. 
One person or another has decided that 
the sandy hue of the tussore is not calcu- 
lated to enhance her charms, and only a 
few brave souls who have had it treated 
boldly with black taffetas or velvet and 
soft introductions of chiffon have dared 
to introduce it as a gown instead of the 
inevitable dust or race coat. 


A Novelty.—As long as three 
months ago, however, a certain maitre 
couturier that 1 wot of in Regent Street 
was making some of his most effective 
Riviera costumes in dyed tussore silk for 
nearly every smart occasion, morning or 
afternoon, and I have reason to believe 
that it is going to be one of the “big 
things” of the season. Possibly you 
may have no idea how admirably tussore 
silk dyes, although you probably need no 
reminding as to its inimitable wearing 
qualities. A pale reseda is one of the 
greatest successes as well as a genuine 
Mediterranean blue—not a royal or an 
ultramarine but something that suggests 
both and makes a perfect dream of 
a dress carefully and judiciously treated, 
be it understood. It is at its best when 
trimmed with lace of the same colour, 
and the Regent Street authority who I 
consulted on the matter was having his 
own laces made in his own workrooms— 
a process which ensured a perfect match 
as well as endless variety. Outside his 
salons I made my first acquaintance 
with a gown of this description at the 
sale of Irish goods last week which was 
held at Lord and Lady Londonderry’s 
house in Park Lane on St. Patrick’s Day, 
and fascinating as many of the goods 
were I am bound to own that the mag- 
nificent costumes worn on that occasion 
were quite sufficient to distract one’s 
attention from the various attractions 
of homespuns, lace flounces, oak book 
stands, and the hundred and one other 
charming “exhibits” which were 
changing hands like the proverbial 
“hot cakes.” A very striking little 
paletot was of gold-patterned brocade 
inlet with gold-coloured lace with 
plaited silk cords and tassels depending 
from it, and there were a number of 
very smart grey gowns—a colour which 
always predominates at this time of 
year. 


At the Irish Industries Sale.— 
Another costume was composed of 
long raw-edged perpendicular straps 
of cream cloth made up ona skirt of 
black chiffon, only a peep of which 
was visible between the lines, and 
there were some wide stoles to be seen, 


notably one of gauged grey chiffon and ruches 
of grey silk with which the fair wearer 
partially concealed the corsage of her smart 
grey cloth gown. Lady Londonderry was in 


The 


blue velvet, Lady Grosvenor looked very well 
in grey crépe de chine with a soft front of 


A SPRING WALKING COSTUME 


Of flecked tweed strapped with faced cloth and yoke of 
guipure lace 


Brooch presented by Sir Thomas Lipton to the Countess of 
Shaftesbury on the occasion of the christening of 
“Shamrock III.” 
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tinted Alencon lace, and her sister, Lady- 
Lansdowne, wore a blue velvet coat and skirt.. 


Dowager Lady Dufferin was gowned in 


a handsome black velvet costume which 
suited her admirably, and Lady Bective was. 
picturesque as usual in black with a large 


black hat patriotically adorned with green: 
wings ; Lady Mayo wore a simple blue 
silk blouse, and Lady Henry Bentinck’s- 
soft banana-coloured silk blouse looked. 
exceedingly well with her green hat. 


Millinery—And speaking of hats- 
the flower craze has begun again with 
renewed vigour. Nearly all the really 
smart hats are quite flat and large and. 
wreathed with flowers of every shade and 
hue that can possibly be. imagined. 
Black chip is’ far more general than last: 
year’s favourite—crinoline, and large 
picture hats fashioned of black net- or 
lace drawn and gathered are seen in all 
the smartest ateliers. A black hat of 
this description was trimmed with a great 
wreath of red roses which looked for all 
the world as though they had been half 
slipped on over the brim and then left to 
their own devices, a bunch of deep red 
ribbon to match falling in a shower of 
loops from the back of the wreath, The 
stiffer the arrangement of both flowers- 
and ribbon so much the more it appears 
to commend itself to the taste of the 
milliner, for in more than one instance I 
have seen the flowers set in a flat un- 
compromising row straight across the hat 
without the slightest effort at artistic 
grouping or natural effect. 


Ribbon Arrangements.—The ribbon, 
too, is disposed in various rosettes —some- 
of them as small as a half-crown and 
some of them as large as an immense- 
full-blown rose, while the cockade still 
holds it own, and what little crown there: 
happens to be on the hat is very often 
encircled by a wreath of many-coloured 
flowers. There is always a tendency, too,. 
at spring-time to wear the flower which 
happens to be in season, and conse- 
quently wallflowers as being one of the 
first of our spring blooms are a good deal 
en évidence, and as a matter of fact they 
lend themselves admirably to millinerial 
decoration. The rule of seasonable 
flowers is, however, proved by its excep- 
tions, for fruit trimmings are still essen- 
tially popular in Paris, and quantities of 
cherries in red or other materials are to 
be seen everywhere. 


A Charming Souvenir.—The plea-- 
sant task of christening and launching 
the America Cup challenger, Shkam- 
rock III, has been made for ever 
memorable to the Countess of Shaftes- 
bury by the gift of a charming little 
souvenir presented to her by Sir 
Thomas Lipton. It took the form of a 
brooch which represented the flags of 
Shamrock ITI, and the commodore’s 
flag of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, 
being entwined in a scroll of diamonds, 
the first of the two flags being mounted 
with a border of emeralds and the 
latter being composed entirely of 
sapphires with the arms of the R.U.Y.C. 
enamelled upon it. The centre of the 
brooch took the form of a diamond 
shamrock supported’ by the Ronan 
figure, “III.” The brooch was sup- 
plied by Sir John Bennett, Ltd., 65, 
Cheapside, E.C. DELAMIRA.} 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, March 28 
Ticket Day, March 30 
Settling Day, March 31 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money.—There was no reduction in Bank rate last Thursday, 
but the Bank is rapidly increasing its stock of gold and very soon 
the outside money market will be replenished with large Govern- 
ment disbursements, so it is hardly likely that the rate will be kept up 
much longer. I hope for a reduction to-morrow. 


Uruguay.—The long-overdue revolution has come at last and we 
all feel more comfortable. Experienced nurses are always suspicious 
when the children are preternaturally quiet, and when a country like 
Uruguay goes for years without a revolution even the most chari- 
tably minded cannot but suspect that the country must be up to 
mischief of some kind. In fact, I am still by no means satisfied. 
It is impossible to say that it has been anything like a normal or 
satisfactory revolution. 
of picking up Argentines, Chilians, Brazilians, Mexicans, and such- 
like bonds a few points cheaper than would otherwise have been 
possible. I wonder whether the émeute was organised by the 
“Shorts”? in Buenos Ayres. 


NORTH BORNEO—CLEARING AWAY JUNGLE ALONG THE PADAS 
RIVER IN PREPARATION FOR RAILWAY CUTTING 


Another Chartered Company.—So usual is it to refer to the 
shares in the British South Africa Company as “ chartered” that 
the average man in the street is liable to overlook the fact that there 
are other chartered undertakings besides the famous Rhodesian 
concern. Eight years before the latter was incorporated a royal 
charter had been granted to the British North Borneo Company, and 
at that time—it was towards the end of 1881—the event created 
considerable stir in. the political and commercial spheres west and 
east of Temple Bar. The excitement, however, soon died away, but 
now that the company has attained its majority the steady work 
done under its jurisdiction in British North Borneo is making itself 
quietly felt. The company has received no big advertisement from 
wars within its territories, but it is steadily paying dividends, and 
shareholders in the British South Africa Company must still sigh for 
many years to come, in all human probability, before they receive 
even the modest 2 per cent. that falls to the Borneo proprietors. 
With the development of the island will come the awakening of 
o itside interest and the attraction of fresh capital to the timber, coal, 
and tobacco industries that are comparatively little known now. 
Borneo cigars, of course, command a large following, and the coal 
which has recently been found in the progress of prospecting is 
authoritatively stated to be the finest procurable from any part east 
of Suez. Needless to say, the development of this part of the Empire 
depends greatly upon railway facilities, and the illustrations which I 
give this week, and those I hope to reproduce next week, give some 
idea of the energy with which the work is being prosecuted, the diffi- 
culties that have to be surmounted, and the glorious scenery through 
which a great part of the line will run as it parallels the Padas River, 
Shortly the railway will come into touch with the Dutch territory 
and thus tap the whole of central Borneo, The Dyaks are not 


However, it has given my readers a chance _ 
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unknown visitors in the mother country, and most of my London 
readers will remember the dark-skinned little fellows that have taken 
part in recent royal celebrations. In their land a quiet work of 
progress is being steadily pushed forward that demands attention 
from all who are in any way influenced by the imperial idea. 


Steel Companies.— Whatever may be the merits of the Duke of 
Devonshire his bitterest enemy will never charge him with being a 
lively speaker. His address at the meeting on this day week of the 
Barrow Hzematite Steel Company was not exhilarating, though the 
figures he was placing before his shareholders—summarised in THE 
TATLER of the 11th inst.—were of a distinctly encouraging character. 
It was also very satisfactory to the preference shareholders—who for 
the first time were exercising their newly-created voting powers—to 
receive the duke’s assurances that the directors are determined in 
the future to make adequate provision year by year for depreciation 
and so avoid the troubles which led to much controversy in IgoI. 


Harvey Steel.—The shares of the Harvey United Steel Company, 
Ltd., are a rather attractive investment for those who are not abso- 
lutely opposed to all investments involving interests in patents. The 
present company was only registered in 1901 to amalgamate or 
control the Harvey Steel Company of Great Britain, the Harvey 
Continental Steel Company, and two others using the Harvey 
process. For the five months to December, Igo1, it paid 74 per 
cent. and for 1902 it is*going, I understand, to ray a good dividend 
and put a respectable sum to reserve. The £1 shares can be bought 
at about 13 cum. diy. or allowing for the dividend at about £1 Is. 
per share. 


Etruscans.—The “ bull” and “ bear” struggle in regard to this. 
company continues, and some ostensibly independent people seem 
to think it becoming to use all their influence in favour of the 
“bear” party. This makes me a little suspicious that after all the 
property is valuable. The extreme optimism of the chairman of the 
company and the fact that a marked copy of the paper, publishing 
an interview with him, was sent to every shareholder are enough to 
make the stoutest “ bull” quail, but on the other hand unmeasured 
vituperation in-some quarters is almost a certificate of honesty—is, in 
fact, the only compliment an honest man likes to receive from such 


NORTH BORNEO—ROCK-CUTTING THROUGH GORGE, RAILWAY WORK. 
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quarters. The public, of course, looks on with amusement. I am 
hoping soon to let my readers see some photographs of this 
much-talked-of mine—if, that is, the “bears” will admit there is 
any mine at all. 


Welsbach.—The public is still waiting for the scheme, and it 
seems now that they will have to wait till the next report comes out. 
This report I expect will show some good profits, but will contain an 
intimation that the directors are advised that they cannot safely 
divide them till the shareholders vote the scheme. The dangling of 
acarrot before the donkey’s nose has been regarded from time imme- 
morial as the legitimate way to make that sagacious quadruped 
advance. At about 47 the preference stock is not a bad buy, and at 
a fraction under 50 it is not unwise to sell again and wait a bit. This 
stock ought to be worth £60, but if there should be a long tussle over 
the scheme and no dividends in the meantime the price might 
“sag” back a good deal. A “see-saw” market is a good market 
to job in. 


Whisky.—An experienced authority expressed an opinion in 
Sheep Farmers and Drovers that some whiskies were better than 
others, but “ there’s nain bad,” whilst we are all aware of a certain 
school of publicists—not to be confused with publicans—who, with 
more theory and less experience, declare that whilst some whiskies 
are worse than others all are bad. Apparently, however, there must 
be a large intermediate public who, without committing themselves 
to universal approbation of the Scotch national beverage, are 
distinctly of opinion that the whisky distilled by John Dewar and 
Sons is by no means bad, for in spite of the extent to which over 
production has of late years destroyed distillers’ profits Mr. John A. 
Dewar, M.P., at the last general meeting of his company was able to 
call his gratified shareholders’ attention to the fact that during the 
previous year the company had made no less than £104,729 13s. Id. 
profit, being £21,042 Is. more than during the previous year. It is 
needless to add that the worthy chairman’s subsequent observations 
about the “ increasing popularity of Scotch whisky ” were punctuated 
by applause. 


“Tatler” Tips.—The market seems very quick in acting on 
suggestions in these columns. Hardebeck and Bornhardt shares 
were absolutely dead before I called attention to them, but now there 
secms a fairly free market in them at improving prices, though 
goodness knows there is no improvement in the jewellery trade. 
Perhaps it will come after Easter. 


Mellin’s Food.—Again, the guaranteed preference shares of the 
Australian and New Zealand Company were really unsaleable before 
I explained their position on the 25th ult. A friend of mine, on 
my judgment, bought them in the market at 17s. 6d., and he tells me 
he has since sold at 19s. 6d. They do not seem dear even at ros. 6d. 
I hold plenty which cost me £1 2s. 6d., but “‘ the nimble ninepence ” 
is not unattractive. 


Lady Lochs also seem to have got saleable, and [ am told they 
will go to 5s., but I doubt whether this has anything to do with their 
intrinsic value, about which little is known even by the directors and 
officers of the company. The mine may be good or it may be bad, 
but the price of the shares is, | fancy, manipulated. 


The Companies Act, 1900.—One is often asked whether this Act 
is not a failure, and the bulk of City people regard it as doing more 
harm than good. Probably they are right. Efforts to make people 
honest by Act of Parliament are generally failures, and the induce- 
ment which the Act gives to promoters to register companies in 
America or Australia, or even in Guernsey, is depriving the Govern- 
ment of large contributions to revenue, whilst investors in such 
companies are deprived of even the moderate security given them by 
the earlier English Companies Acts. The Act, however, may do 
some good in opening the eyes of investors to the monstrous addi- 
tions customarily made by promoters to the cost price of any business 
offered to the public. 

The disclosures in some recent prospectuses have been absolutely 
appalling. Take the case of the Newcastle (Natal) Steam Coal 
Collieries, Ltd. The prospectus was so voluminous that possibly 
some foolish investors may have applied for shares without reading 
it through, and to my mind it is unlikely that anyone in his senses 
would apply for shares on any other hypothesis, for I gather from 
the prospectus itself that the vendor or promoting company bought 
the property last January for £5,000 (all in paper) and is now selling 
it to the company whose shares are being offered to the public for 
£74,000 in cash and shares. Besides this the latter has to pay 
46,000 for underwriting. 


The Tati Alluvial and Gold Reefs, Ltd.—This company also has 
issued\an eye-opening prospectus. The company has to pay £58,550 
(in fully-paid shares) to the vendor company and 416,450 more 
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shares to another company, and £25,000 more shares (as a 50 per cent. 
underwriting commission), and £800 (in cash—estimated) for pre- 
liminary expenses, and all it gets in exchange are some mining claims 
of most dubious value, including the right to work surface rubble, 
which the vendor company apparently has an option to acquire 
for £2,500 in cash and £17,000 in shares. £1,000 in cash and 
43,300 in shares have also to be paid to a gentleman in Buluwayo, 
but I cannot be’sure whether this is or is not included in the £2,500 
in cash and £17,000 in shares. If disclosures of this kind do not 
teach investors wisdom nothing will. 


NEW ISSUES 


The Smithfield and Argentine Meat Company, with a capital of 
£200,000 in £1 shares, is formed (so far as I can make out) with the 
object of paying £5,000 for goodwill.to Bossio and Camuyrano, live- 
stock exporters of Buenos Ayres, and of paying £14,240 for pre- 
liminary expenses. No figures are given to show the value of 
Bossio and Camuyrano’s business, no certificate of profits, no 
valuation. It would be improper to suggest that the company is a 
Bossio and Camuyrano Relief Company, but it cannot be improper, 
I think, to advise my readers to have nothing to do with the company 
in any shape or form. 


Devon County Stock. — The Devon County Council (through 
the National and Provincial Bank) offers for tender £100,300 
3 per cent. stock, the minimum price being fixed at 93. This 
is a “trustee” stock of the highest excellence and can be safely 
recommended to that wise but restricted class of investors who are 
satisfied with “the sweet simplicity of the 3 per cents.” 


The Rhodesian Railways, Ltd.—The Charter Trust and Agency, 
Ltd., offers at 90 £1,000,000 (part of £4,250,000) 4 per cent. deben- 
tures, to be secured by a first mortgage on the company’s 959 miles 
of railway extensions beyond Buluwayo and by a second mortgage 
(subject to £2,000,000 5 per cent. debentures) on the Vryburg- 
Buluwayo line. Thedebentures are guaranteed by the ‘“‘ Chartered” 
company, but I cannot recommend them. I sincerely hope the 
railway will do well, but to my mind there is no evidence that the 
lines will be completed, and a partly-finished line through an un- 
cultivated land peopled by negroes is not a good enough security for 
4 per cent. debentures. One branch of the railway is intended to go 
to the copper deposits, about which we have heard so much lately, 
but it will have to bridge the Zambesi, and that bridge will cost a 
lot of money. Even then it will have to go 250 miles further north 
before it gets to the copper deposits. It is all very well to talk about 
a first mortgage on 959 miles of railway, but you must first make 
your railway. : 


RULES) FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :-— 


(x) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of good faith. 

(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials. 

(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped directed 
envelope. 

(4) Letters should be received as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 

(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 

(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 


(7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 


The City Editor, — 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane,’ E.C. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


R. C.—Thank you for your suggestion. I am afraid there is no chance of the 
management giving me enough space to publish a weekly stock list, but if you could 
persuade them to do so would not many of my readers object to the list being 
confined to English securities? The one you send me is certainly not exclusively 
devoted to “‘sound"’ ones. It seems to deal principally with industrial concerns of 
local reputation and dubious merit. I have returned it by post—sending you at the 
same time what seems to me a more useful little list. 


